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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

The Political Songs of England, from the Reign 
of John to that of Edward II. Edited and 
Translated by Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. &c. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
4to. pp. 408. London, 1839. Printed for 
the Camden Society. 

Mucu as the Camden Society has already done 

to illustrate the circumstances, habits, and 

feelings, of other days, none of its previous 
publications contain so much of novel and 
curious information as the volume by Mr. 

Wright, which has just issued from the press. 

Heretofore a few specimens of early English 

political songs have appeared, mixed up with 

other ancient versification, in the compilations 
of Percy, Ritson, and others; and in Scotland 
there are s6me superb and much longer ex. 
amples of the same species of composition, in 
which affairs of church and state are handled 
with a degree of freedom which, at this distance 
of time, and with our views of the condition of 
the people, seems altogether extraordinary. 

Mr. Wright, in his preface, informs us that 

The quantity of such productions has gener- 

ally varied with the character of the age. 

They were frequent from a very early period 

in other countries of Europe, as well as Eng- 

land. It would be easy to produce proofs that 
in our island they were very numerous in 

Saxon times,—a few specimens, indeed, have 

escaped that destruction which visits the mon- 

uments of popular and temporary feeling before 
all others; and for years after the Norman 
conquest the oppressed people continued to 
sing the songs of former days at their rustic 
festivals, or amid their everyday labours. As 
the feelings which caused them to be remem- 
bered died away gradually before the weight of 

a new political system, a new class of songs 

also arose. From the Conquest to the end of 

the twelfth century, the political songs of the 

Anglo-Normans were in’ a great measure con- 

fined, as far as we can judge from the few 

specimens that are left, to laudatory poems in 

Latin, or to funereal elegies on princes and 

great people. Yet we can hardly doubt that, 

with the turbulent barons of these troublous 
times, the harp of the minstrel must have 
resounded frequently to subjects of greater 
present excitement. With the beginning of 
the thirteenth century opened a new scene of 
political contention. It is amid the civil com- 
motions of the reign of John, that our manu- 
scripts first present traces of the songs in which 
popular opinion sought and found a vent, at 
the same time that the commons of England 
began to assume a more active part on the 
stage of history. The following reign was a 
period of constant excitement. The weak 
government of Henry the Third permitted 
every party to give free utterance to their 
opinions and intentions, and the songs of this 
period are remarkably bold and pointed. These 
effusions are interesting in other points of view 
besides their connexion with historical events ; 
they illustrate in a remarkable manner the 
history of our language; they shew us how 

Latin, Anglo-Norman, and English, were 

successively the favourite instruments by 

which the thoughts of dur - ancestors were 


expressed ; and collaterally they shew us how 
the clerk (or scholar) with his Latin, the 
courtier with his Anglo-Norman, and the peo- 
ple with their good old English, came forward 
in turns upon the scene. In our songs we.see 
that, during the earlier part of the reign of 
the third Henry, the satirical pieces which 
inveighed against the corruptions of the state 
and demanded so loudly their amendment, are 
all in Latin ; which is as much as to say, that 
they came from the scholastic part of the peo- 
ple, or those who had been bred in the univer- 
sities, then no small or unimportant part of the 
community. They seem to have led the way 
as bold reformers; and the refectory of the 
monastery, not less than the baronial hall, rang 
frequently with the outbursts of popular feel- 
ing. The remarkable and highly interesting 
declaration of the objects and sentiments of the 
barons, which was published after the battle 
of Lewes, is written in Latin. Amid the 
barons’ wars was composed the first political 
song in English that has yet been found. It is 
remarkable that all the songs of this period 
which we know, whether in Latin, Anglo- 
Norman, or English, are on the popular side 
of the dispute—all with one accord agree in 
their praise and support of the great Simon de 
Montfort. The circumstance of our finding 
no songs in English of an earlier date does not, 
however, prove that they did not exist. On 
the contrary, it is probable that they were 
equally abundant with the others; but the 
Latin songs belonged to that particular party 
who were most in the habit of committing 
their productions to writing, and whose manu- 
scripts also were longest preserved. It is pro- 
bable that a very small portion of the earlier 
English popular poetry was ever entered in 
books—it was preserved in people’s memory 
until, gradually forgotten, it ceased entirely to 
exist, except in a few instances, where, years 
after the period at which it was first composed, 
it was committed to writing by those who 
heard it recited. The English song on the 
battle of Lewes is found in a manuscript 
written in the reign of Edward II.; when, 
perhaps, the similar~character of the time led 
people to give retrospective looks to the doings 
of Earl Simon and his confederate barons. 
They were sometimes written on small rolls of 
parchment, for the convenience of the minstrel, 
who thus carried them about with him from 
house to house, and chanted them at the will 
of his entertainers. From these rolls and loose 
scraps they were occasionally copied into books, 
long after they had ceased to possess any popu- 
lar interest.” 

With regard to his design, Mr. Wright further 
states that ‘* I¢ was his original intention to con- 
tinue the series of songs in the present volume 
to the deposition of Richard II. But having 
adopted the suggestion of giving a translation, 
with the hope of making them more popular, 
and finding that in consequence the volume was 
likely to extend to a much greater length than 
was at first calculated upon, it has been thought 
advisable to close the present collection with 
another convenient historical period, the deposi- 
tion of his grandfather Edward I1.; and it is 





his intention at some future period to form a 





second volume, which will be continued to the 
fall of the house of York in the person of the 
crook-backed Richard NMI.” 

And he adds :— 

“The wars of Edward III. produced many 
songs, both in Latin and in English, as did 
also the troubles which disturbed the reign of 
his successor. With the end of the reign of 
Edward II., however, we’ begin to lose sight of 
the Anglo-Norman language, which we shall 
not again meet with in these popular effusions. 
During the fifteenth century, political songs are 
less numerous and also less spirited. With it 
we are introduced to a dark period of literature 
and science. It was the interval between the 
breaking up of the old system, and the forma- 
tion of the new one, which was to be built upon 
its ruins.” 

With this interesting explanation of, and, we 
may remark, very striking glance at, 80 pecu- 
liar a branch of national literary antiquities, 
we shall proceed to refer to such of them as 
have most attractions for the general reader, 
and exhibit the most applicable instances of the 
fact that our forefathers were very like our- 
selves, and that the nature of man is always 
the same, though it assumes various hues and 
shapes under different aspects and conditions. 
We begin with a sample of a Latin song very 
early in the twelfth century (reign of King 
John, 1199-1216), and thus introduced by 
Mr. Wright :— 


«It was during these religious dissensions that arose 
up, or at least became strong, that powerful spirit of 
opposition to the papal tyranny, which produced durin, 
the whole of this century so much satirical poetry : muc 
of it attributed, perhaps with little reason, to Walter 
Mapes. The following song is supposed to have been 
written during the interdict :— 


«* Roma capit singulos et res singulorum ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum. 
Ibi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 

Et solvit contraria copia nummorum. 
Hic in consistorio si quis causam regat 
Suam, vel alterius, hoc in primis legat,— 
Nisi det pecuniam Roma totum negat, 
Qui plus dat pecuni melius allegat.” 


«* Rome receives all,and the goods of all; the court of the 
Romans is but a market. There are offered for sale the 
rights of the and abund of money dissolves 
all differences of opinion.—Here, in the consistory, if any 
body plead a cause, be it his own or another's, let him 
first read this,—* Unless he give money, Rome denies 
every thing; he who gives most money will come off the 
best.’” . * * - 7 o » 

** Solam avaritiam Roma novit parca, 
Parcit danti munera, parco non est parca : 
Nummus est pro numine, et pro Marco marca, 
Et est minus celebris ara, quam sit arca, 

Cum ad papam veneris, habe pro constanti, 
Non est locus pauperi, soli favet danti; 

Vel si munus prestitum non est oteaeets 
Respondet hic tibi sic, Non est michi tanti, 

Papa, si rem tangimus, nomen habet a re, 

Quicquid habent alii, solus vult papare ; 
Vel si verbum Galli vis apocoy 
Paez, Paez, dit li mot, si vis impetrare, 

Papa querit, chartula querit, bulla querit, 
Porta queerit, cardinalis querit, cursor querit, 
Omnes queerunt : et si quod des uni deerit, 
Totum jus falsum est, tota causa perit.” 

** Penurious Rome claims acquaintance with noth 
but avarice ; she spares to him who brings gifts, but she 
spares not to him who is penurious ; money stands in the 
place of God, and a marc for Mark, and the altar is less 
attended than the coffer.—When you come to the pope, 
take it asa rule, that there is no place for the poor, he 
favours only the giver; or if there is not a bribe of some 
value or another forthcoming, he answers you, ‘I am 
not able.’—The pope, if we come to the truth of the 
matter, has his name from the fact, that, whatever others 
have, he alone will suck the pap; or “ty like to apo- 
copate a French word, ‘ Pay, pay,’ saith , if you 
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wish to obtain any thing.—The pope begs, the brief begs, 
the bull begs, the gate begs, the cardinal begs, the cursor 
begs,—all ! and if you have not wherewith to bribe 
them all, your right is wrong, and the whole cause comes 
to nothing.” 

This is bitter enongh for a period when we 
are apt to consider the pope as being all-power- 
ful. We have a playful song upon the tailors 
so early as the reign of Henry III.; and it is 
followed by some remarkable pieces relating to 
the Barons’ wars. One long poem, of nearly 
1000 lines, written after the battle of Lewes, is 
quite new to us, and seems to be of much im- 
portance in illustrating the political feeling of 
the time, and the history of the English 
constitution, We can only give the concluding 
lines :— 

«* Ex preedictis omnibus poterit liquere, 
Quod regem magnatibus incumbit videre 
Que regni conveniant gubernationi, 

Et pacis expediant conservationi ; 

Et quod rex indigenas sibi laterales 
Habeat, non advenas, neque speciales, 
Vel consiliarios vel regni majores, 

Qui supplantant alios atque bonos mores. 
Nam talis discordia paci novercatur, 

Et inducit prelia, dolos machinatur. 
Nam sicut invidia diaboli mortem 
Induxit, sic odia separat cohortem. 
Incolas in ordine suo rex tenebit, 

Et hoc moderamine io gaudebit. 
Si vero studuerit suos degradare, 
Ordinem perverterit, frustra queret quare 
Sibi non obtemperant ita perturbati; 
Immo si sic facerent essent insensati.” 


«From all that has been said, it may appear evident, 
that it becomes a king to see together with his nobles 
what things are convenient for the government of the 
kingdom, and what are expedient for the preservation of 

; and that the king have natives for his com- 
panions, not foreigners, nor favourites, for his councillors 
or for the great nobles of the kingdom, who supplant 
others and abolish good customs, For such discord is 
a step-mother to peace, and produces battles, and plots 
treason. For as the envy of the devil introduced death, 
so hatred separates the troop. ‘The king shall hold the 
natives in their rank, and by this governance he will have 
joy in reigning. But if he study to degrade his own 
people, if he pervert their rank, it is in vain for him to 
ask why thus deranged they do not obey him : in fact, 
they would be fools if they did.” 


In a song against the King’s Taxes in the 
time of Edward I., there is much extraordinary 
matter. Ex. gr. 


** Ore court en Engletere de anno in annum 
Le quinzyme dener, pur fere sic commune dampnum. 
E fet avaler que soleyent sedere super scamnum ; 
E vendre fet commune gent vaccas, vas, et pannum. 
Non placet ad summuin quindenum sic dare num- 
mum. 


Une chose est countre foy, unde gens gravatur, 
Que la meyté ne vient al roy, in regno quod levatur. 
Pur ce qu’il n’ad tot lenter, prout sibi datur, 
Le pueple doit le plus doner, et sic sincopatur. 
am que taxantur, regi non omnia dantur. 


Unquore plus greve & simple gent collectio lanarum, 
Que vendre fet communement divitias earum. 
Ne puet estre que tiel consail constat Deo carum, 
Issi destrure le poverail pondus per amarum, 

Non est lex sana, quod regi sit mea lana, 


Uncore est plus outre peis, ut testantur gentes, 
En le sac ou treis per vim retinentes. 
A quy remeindra cele leyne ? quidam respondentes, 
Que ja n’avera roy ne reygne, sed tantum colligentes. 
Pondus lanarum tam falsum constat amarum. 
Depus que le roy vodera tam multum cepisse, 
Entre les riches si purra satis invenisse ; 
E plus, a ce que m’est avys, et melius fecisse 
Des grantz partie aver pris, et parvis pepercisse. 
Qui capit argentum sine causa peccat egentuin. 
Honme ne doit a roy retter talem pravitatem, 
Més al maveis consiler per ferocitatem. 
roy est jeovene bachiler, nec habet xtatem, 
Nule malice compasser, sed omnem probitatem, 
Consilium tale d confert generale.” 


«* Now goes in England from year to year—the fifteenth 
penny, to do thus a common harm.—And it makes them 
go down, who used to sit upon a bench;—and it obliges 
the common people to sell both cows, vessels, and clothes. 
—It does not please thus to pay the fifteenth to the last 

ny. One thing is against faith, whereby the people 
is aggrieved,—that the half of what is raised in the king- 
dom does not come to the king.—Since he has not the 
whole, as it is given to him,—the people is obliged to 
give the more, and thus they are cut short.—For the 
taxes which are raised are not all given to the king. The 
collecting of the wool grieves the common people stil! 
more,— which drives them commonly to sell their 
property.—Such counsel cannot be acceptable to Gad,—- 
thus to destroy the poor people Wy @ bitter buriben —1) 








is not sound law, which gives my wool to the king. 
What is still more contrary to peace, as people witness,— 
they retain two or three parts in the sack.—To whom 

i remain this wool? Some answer,—that neither 
king nor queen shall have it, but only the collectors.— 
Such a false weight of wool is manifestly a bitter thing. 
Since the king is determined to take so much,—he ma 
find enough among the rich ;—and he would get more 
and do better, as it appears to me,—to have taken a part 
from the great, and to have spared the little.—He sins 
who takes the money of the needy without cause. We 
ought not to lay such wickedness to the charge of the 
king,—but to the bad counsellor by his rapacity. The 
king is a young bachelor, and is not of an age—to com- 
pass any malice, but to do all probity.—Such counsel does 
general harm.” 


The law abuses of the age are also exposed, 
and in whimsical verse :— 


« Sunt justitiarii, 

Quos favor et denarii 
alliciunt a jure; 

Hii sunt nam bene recolo, 

Quod censum dant diabolo, 
et serviunt hii pure. 
Nam jubet lex nature, 

Quod judex in judicio 

Nec prece nec pretio 
acceptor sit person ; 
quid, Jhesu ergo bone, 

Fiet de judicibus, 

Qui prece vel muneribus 
cedunt a ratione ? 


Revera tales judices 
Nuncios multiplices 
habent ;—audi quare. 
Si terram vis rogare, 
Accedet ad te nuncius, 
Et loquitur discretius, 
icens, ‘ Amice care, 
vis tu placitare ? 
Sum cum justitiario 
Qui te modo vario 
possum adjuvare ; 
si vis impetrare 
Per suum subsidium, 
Da michi dimidium, 
et te volo juvare.’ 


Ad pedes sedent clerici, 

Qui velut famelici 
sunt, donis inhiantes ; 
et pro lege dantes, 

Quod hii qui nichil dederint, 

Quamvis cito venerint, 
erunt expectantes. 

Sed si quedam nobilis, 

Pulcra vel amabilis, 
cum capite cornuto, 
auro circumvoluto, 

Accedat ad judicium, 

Hae expedit negotium 
ore suo muto. 

Si pauper muliercula, 

Non habens munuscula, 
formam neque genus, 
quam non pungit Venus, 

Infecto negotio 

Suo pergit hospitio, 
dolendo corde tenus.” 


*¢ There are judges, whom partiality and bribes seduce 
from justice; these are they, I remember well, that pay 
toll to the devil, and they serve him alone. For the law 
of nature commands, that a judge in giving judgment 
should not be an acceptor of any body either for prayer or 
money ; what therefore, O good Jesus, will be done with 
the judges, who for prayers or gifts recede from what is 
just? In fact such judges have numerous messengers ;— 
listen for what purpose. If you wish to claim land, a 
messenger will come to you, and speaks in confidence, 
saying, ‘ Dear friend, do you wish to plead? I am one 
who can help you in various ways with the judge + if you 
wish to obtain any thing by his aid, give me half, and I 
will help you.’ At his feet sit clerks, who are like people 
half-famished, gaping for gifts; and proclaiming it as 
law, that those who give nothing, although they come 
early, will have to wait. But if some noble lady, fair and 
lovely, with horns on her head, and that encircled with 
gold, come for judgment, such a one despatches her busi- 
ness without having to say a word, If the woman be 
poor, and has no gifts, neither beauty nor rich relation- 
ship, whom Venus does not stimulate, she goes home 
without effecting her business, sorrowful at heart.” 


There are some very curious songs about 
Peter de Gaveston ; for instance :— 


** Arbor mala succiditur, 
dum collo Petrus veditur !— 
Sit benedicta framea 
qua Petrum sic aggreditur ! 
Beata manus jugulans ! 
beatus jubens jugulum! 
Beatum ferrem feriens 
quem ferre nollet seculum !” 
** The bail tree is ent down, when Peter is struck on the 
neck : — Blessed be the weapon which thus approached 
Peter’ Biesed be the, hand which execotel bins * 


blessed the man who ordered the execution! blessed 
the steel which struck him whom the world would not 
bear any longer !” 

But if these extracts shew that the work 
has retrieved much that is extremely valu. 


Yjable from strangely neglected sources of na. 


tional literature, what shall we say to the 
Appendix, which alone would have been 
entirely satisfactory for such a publication ? 
Of it the editor states :— 

“ The Appendix consists of extracts from 
the inedited metrical chronicle of Peter Lang- 
toft, which are here introduced, because they 
contain fragments in what was then termed 
‘ryme cowée,’ or tailed rhyme, which are 
apparently taken from songs of the time. 
The text is printed from a transcript made by 
the editor several years ago; and it contains 
many lines of the English songs which are 
not found in the manuscripts preserved at the 
British Museum. The editor introduces these 
extracts the more willingly, as it is not very 
probable that the chronicle itself will be pub- 
lished at present. As a monument of the 
Anglo-Norman language, it is far inferior to 
many others that remain still inedited; and, 
as a historical document, it is already well 
known through the English version of Robert 
de Brunne, which was printed by Thomas 
Hearne. The collations have been made 
chiefly with a philological view; the com. 
parison of the different manuscripts shews us 
how entirely the grammatical forms of the 
Anglo-Norman language were at this time 
neglected. To these extracts, the editor has 
been enabled to add a very curious English 
poem from the Auchinleck MS. at Edinburgh, 
by the extreme kindness of David Laing, Esq., 
to whom the Camden Society owes the 
transcript and collation of the proofs of this 
poem.”’ 

This poem of Langtoft has never, we believe, 
been printed, though known in some measure, 
as mentioned, through the irregular kind of 
translation made some years after by Robert 
de Brunne, but in which the pith and spirit 
of the original seems often to be lost. The 
scraps of English song are particularly curi- 
ous; but we can only pick out a few bits, 
almost at random, touching Edward’s war 
with Scotland :— 

** Escoce soit maldit dela Mere Dé! 
E parfount a diable Gales enfoundré ! 
En l'un ne en li autre fust unkes verité. 
Car si toust en Gales guere est comencé, 
Ft de Aquitaine le ile 
Fu par le rai de Fraunce rumpu e refusé, 
E Edward e Philippe comencent medlé, 
Li fol rai de Escoce, Jon Baliol nomé, 
Qe par le ray Edward al regne est aproché, 
Par l’enticement de sun faus barné, 
Encuntre sun homage e encuntre sa fealté, 
Ad la court de Rome ad messagers maundé, 
A Celestine la pape, ke al houre tint le sé, 
Par suggestioun ad fausement demustré 
Qe le regne d’ Escoce ouf la dignité 
Dait de li tenir par antiquité, 
Et li rais Edward par poer e posté 
Li fist fere homage encuntre volonté ; 
E prie q’il seit assolz e devolupé 
De la fay le ray, & ki il fu joré. 
La pape Celestine, trop desayvisé, 
Assolt le rai d’Escoce par lettre enbullé.” 

‘* May Scotland be accursed of the mother of God!— 
and may Wales be sunk down deep to the devil! —In 
neither of them was there ever truth. — For as soon as 
war was commenced in Wales,—and the covenant which 
had been cut out in Aquitaine—was broken and refused 
by the King of France,—and Edward and Philip began 
hostilities, — the foolish King of Scotland, named John 
Baliol,—who was brought to the kingdom by King Ed- 
ward,—by the seductions of his false baronage,—against 
his homage and against his fealty, —sent messengers to 
the court of Rome—to Pope Celestin, who at the time 
held the see,—by a trick falsely shewed—that the king- 
dom of Scotland with the dignity—ought to hold of him 
by testimony of ancient times, — and that King Edward 
by force and might —made him do homage against his 
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will;—and prays that he may be absolved and delivered 
—fron bis faith to the king, to when he oss set 
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Pope Celestin, too unadvised,—absolves the King of Scot- 


land by his bull.” 
. * * . . 
** Quant Berwike fu pris, [de] denz estait trové 
Or e argent saunz noumbre, des altres metals plenté, 
E toute la nobley ke apendait a cité. 
Ly Bailloill ad perdu Ii issue e l’entré 
De la plus noble vile ge fust en sa poesté. 
Le rais Edward la tent conquis par l'espé, 
La fet environner de fossé large e lé, 
En restrovant I’Escote k’ad de li chaunté, 
E par mokerie en Englais rymaié, 
Piket hym and diket him, 
On scorne saiden he, 
hu best hit mai be, 
He pikes and he dikes, 
On lengthe alle him likes, 
als hy mowe best y-se, 
Scatered heir the Scotes, 
Hodred in the hottes, 
never thai ne the: 
Ritht if y rede, 
‘Thay toumble in Twede 
that woned bi the se.” 


“When Berwick was taken, there was found within it 
—gold and silver without measure, and plenty of the 
other metals, — and all the nobility which belonged to a 
city. — The Baliol has lost the issue and entry —of the 
noblest town that was in his power.—King Edward holds 
it conquered by the sword, —causes it to be surrounded 
with a ditch large and broad, —in reproof of the Scot 
who had sung of him,—and made rhymes in English for 
mockery.—Let him pike and let him dike,—they said in 
scorn,—how it may best be.—He pikes and he dikes,—in 
length as he likes, —as they may best see. — Scattered 
are the Scots,—huddled in their huts,—they never thrive: 
=a if I read,—they tumble in Tweed—who dwelt by 

sea,” 


Of our famous Wallace and his followers, 
the admirer of Edward speaks most dis- 
paragingly :— 


**O! cum Deus est bons de drayturels guerdouns, 
Ke taunt sovent nous ad vengé de felouns ! 
Novel avoms oy entre compaygnouns 
De William Je Walays, mestre de larouns ; 
Sire Jon de Meneteft li suist 4 talouns, 
Enpres de sa puteyne li prist en tapisouns; 

A Loundres le menait en ferges et laceouns, 
Ou jugez esteit sur cels condiciouns ; 
En primer a fourches fust trayné pur tresouns, 
Pendu pur roberyes et pur occisiouns, 
Et pur ceo k’il avait ennenty par arsouns. 
Viles et eglises et religiouns, 
Avalez est de fourches, et overt les ventrouns, 
Le quoer et la bowel brullez en carbouns, 
Et copé la teste par tels mesprisiouns, 
Pur ceo ke il avait par ces havyllouns 
Maintenuz la guere, doné protecciouns, 
Seysye seygnurye en ses subjecciouns 
De altri realme par ses entruslouns. 
Copé li fust le cors en quatre porciouns, 
Chescun pende par say en memor de ses nouns, 
En lu de sa banere cels sunt ces gunfanouns. 
Pur finir sa geste, 
A Loundres est sa teste, 
du cors est fet partye 
En .ilii, bones viles, . 
Dount honurer les yliles 
ke sunt en Albanye, 
And tus may you here, 
A ladde to lere 
to bigken in pais, 
It falles in his eghe, 
That hackes ovre heghe, 
wit at Walays.” 

“O! how God is good in his just dealings,—who 
has so often revenged us of felons!—We have heard 
hews among companions—of William Wallace, the master 
of the thieves;—Sir John de Menteith followed him 
close at his heels,—and took him in bed beside his 
Strumpet; he brought him to London in fetters and 
bonds,—where he was judged on the following condi- 
tions :—~first to be drawn to the gallows for his treasons, 
~—to be hung for robbery and for slaughter,—and be- 
cause he had destroyed by burning—towns and churches 
and monasteries,—he is taken down from the gallows, 
and his belly opened,—the heart and bowels burnt to 
ashes,—and his head cut off for such faults,—because he 
had by these... .. ,—maintained war, given protections, 
—seized lordship into his subjection—of the realm of 
another by his fotrusions.—H is body was cut into four 


stead of his banner these are his standards.—To finish his 
history,—at London is his head,—his body is divided—in 
four good towns,—whereby to honour the isles—that are 
in Albania.—And thus may you hear,—a lad to learn—to 
build in peace.—It falls in his eye,—who hacks too high, 
~—with the Wallace.” 


We regret that we have come to the end of 
our limits, for there is much more to tempt us 


to extract. But we have only left ourselves |could servé his country in the House of Com. 


detest and abjure that damnable doctrine and | 7 
position, that a resolution of the House of Com-| “(Private and secret: to be opened by Lord Chatham 
mons can make, alter, suspend, abrogate, or an- 
nihilate, the Law of the Land.” 


2d, 1766) marks the early promise of the| 
parts,—each hung by itself in memory of his name,—in- | gifted son ofa gifted sire :— 


near it. The last gentleman is not only con- 
tented in retaining his papa’s name, but per- 
fectly happy in it. 
me, in a very serious conversation, ‘he was} 
glad he was not the eldest son, but that he 
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< The Song of the Barene— The cemmeenint of Sh om) October, the same year, claims particular 
ous fragment was communicated to me by Sir Frederic : : : 
Madden. The original is written in a contem en With t this owe h Denis 
hand, on a roll twenty-two inches long, L three broad, ith regard to the riots ( @ wri to 
— = — ee pA . — + td Lord Shelburne), Lord Chatham thinks it his 
minstrel who was to sing it. On the reverse ha soe : 
callstane 4: aoe interloentory poem in English of a later | duty most humbly to submit his advice, that a 
period, entitled, ‘ Interludium de Clerico et Puella.’ It| special commission for trying rioters, guilty of 
was, in 1833, in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Richard felony, in order to make one example in each 
Verburgh, Vicar of Sleaford, in Lincolnshire. Such rolls | ed high! a b 
appear to have been in common use. A very curious COUnty, appears highly proper, and even abso- 
pep roll of ae ng ene a a chiefly | lutely necessary, for the support of any re- 
religious songs with the music, and, among the rest, a ” . ; 
copy of the well-known song on the battle of Agincourt, | Verence. to law and ore nment, and to strike 
printed by Percy, has been recently deposited in the|@ more immediate awe into offenders. 
ibrary of Trinity College, Cambridge. I am informed; One short letter, in proof of the king’s firm. 
that another, of the thirteenth century, has been lately tl ls tn 
found among the archives of Sir John Hanmer, Bart., | 2€88, Must have place :— 


containing an Anglo-Norman romance previously un- | ** The King to the Earl of Chatham. 
known, on the adventures of Melors, son of Melians of | St. James's, m., past eleven, P.M. 
Cornwall. Among the Sloane MSS. in the British Mu- | [December 2, 1766.]} 


seum (No. 809), is an early copy of the curious poem of;  «<¢ Pret 
Walter de Biblesworth, designed for the instruction of | Lord Chatham, On my return from 


children in the French language, written in a similar the ball-room, 1 found your letter containing 
manner on a roll of parchment, evidently for the purpose | the Duke of Bedford’s extravagant proposal. 
at being mens camiy ened tna ccheal: | Indeed I expected, from his choosing to de- 
. ean |liver his answer in person, that he meant to 
Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- ‘attempt obtaining an office or two in addition 
ham. Edited by. W. S. Taylor, Esq. and to those offered; but could not imagine that 
Capt. J. H. Pringle, &c. from’ original MSS, | even the rapacionsness of his friends could pre- 
Vols. II and IV. London, 1839. Murray. sume to think of more than that. I know the 
To render any thing like justice to a work of "Prightness of my cause, and that my principal 
this importance requires more leisure than we | MiNisters mean nothing but . aid in — 
| have found it possible to devote to it this week. | ed people happy $ renee pyr en ner 
We cannot, however, permit even one Saturday | ro bounds yeh ae te es “a This 
to pass without announcing it to the public, ;{@ Utmost that wou Oe = 
and briefly saying that if the former volumes |!0Ur demands a due firmness; ’t is that has 
were full of national interest, these are not less | already pie ep = the — of — oe 
sp. Indeed, whether we view the whole of this etired, and will, I am confident, oa oa 
correspondence as illustrating the characters of | Bedfords of what an on pa Ano 
George III. and of Lord Chatham; the political |“"® . wrencaa ay: d poy . aaa bs Aeeaiii 
concerns of England at home and abroad; the |" the very en Nw ti0 *. cpio a : 
influence of a single mind upon the affairs of = the presént oa per ; he Segoe 
the world and the destinies of millions of man- |S present metho ee eres a wed an #4 
kind and of ages yet to come; the curious invo-| ther, can only be obtained by a withstanding 
lutions of party in parliament, and the in- their unjust demands, as well as the engaging 
trigues and disorganisation of cabinets; the — will’ ’ pa ne pepatine 654 oe 
conflicts of ambition and the waverings of prin. | ey Wi!" op , * poy | bp cw Tare 
ciple between patriotism and selfishness; in, ™0FPow at two o clock a go eke R.” 
short, the whole machinery of government and | —_ acid ii Weis 
its application to governing, as lessons to be) oy ye pn mer oe majesty oa ~ pean 
studied with deep attention at all times, and with | ary: oo Duke pel Deatees we = Nibth Seen 
every association of statesmen and ministers, YOU sent the a8 tie hi oi ik 3 1. ia he con 
this work must ever command the earnest con- have receive ae ee meee can hi — 
sideration of the British people. In minor him above a day, hensevscad ges ‘Ve thy _ 
points, the throwing new light upon the au- 8ivé him encouragement. on , pr Sy il 
thorship of “Junius,” and bearing strongly | fection for my person, your own honour, ca 
upon constitutional questions, even now of sin~ | 0! you to make an effort : five —— rer’ 
gular interest, will also attract the reader ; and Sation with you would raise his sine or his 
we have only to repeat our regret that we can | heart oe good isang oom.3 ne 
in the first instance offer so little to lead to the!” aan i deere ed yo ve ise 
principal topics, or exemplify the extreme value | Wat ee ee oe Mat facti Be 
of the whole. In the issue between Stockdale, fmily, E ompt il fd to tn me Me 
and the House of Commons, the following pass- | ##"™, 4nd you wi ane fees 1 m4 ea 
age strikes us forcibly. On the 9th of May, #* active @ part as the hour s 4 Sey ‘i 
1769, seventy-two members getting up a de-| a aa of my ministers stand by me, 
cided opposition, dined together at the Thatched , ©42N0t truckle. . 
House 4 iy where Ps seventh toast was ;| But.we must conclude for the present, which 
“ Mr. Cavendish’s creed—I do from my soul W¢ 40 with a remarkable epistle :— 


“ Junius* to the Earl of Chatham. 








only.) 
London, January 2, 1768. 

“My Lord,--If I were to give way to the sen- 
timents of respect and veneration which I have 
always entertained for your character, or to 
| the warmth of my attachment to your person, 
“‘My Lord Pitt (he says) is much better,|I should write a longer letter than your Jord. 
Lady Hester quite well, and Mr. William very ship would have time or inclination to read. 
| But the information which I am going to lay 

hte! you will, I hope, make a short one not 
|unworthy your attention. I have an oppor- 
|tunity of knowing something, and you may 
| depend on nay veracity. During your absence 


A letter from William Pitt’s tutor (August 


Three months ago he told 


797 * « This is the first of two private letters addressed to 





room for an example of Mr. Wright’s excellent | mons like his papa. 
and elucidatory notes -— i 


Lotd Chaihan» by this distinguished wiiter. Facsimile.» 


Lord Chatham’s opinion on the riots in| of the autogra fe of both ave given inthe Hutth volume.’ 
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from administration, it is well known that not 
one of the ministers has either adhered to you 
with firmness, or supported, with any degree 
of steadiness, those principles on which you 
en in the king’s service. From being 
their idol at first, their veneration for you has 
gtadually diminished, until at last they have 
absolutely set you at defiance. The chancellor, 
on whom yon had particular reasons to rely, 
‘has played a sort of fast and loose game, and 
spoken of your lordship with submission or in- 
difference, according to the reports he heard of 
your health; nor has he altered his language 
until he found you were really returning to 
town. Many circumstances must have made it 
impossible for you t> depend much upon Lord 
Shelburne or his friends; besides that, from 
his youth and want of knowledge, he was 
hardly of weight, by himself, to maintain any 
character in the cabinet. ‘The best of him ia, 
perhaps, that he has not acted with greater 
insincerity to your lordship than to former 
connexions. Lord Northington’s conduct and 
character need no observation. A singularity 
of manners, added to a perpetual affectation of 
discontent, has given him an excuse for de- 
clining all share in the support of government, 
and at last conducted him to his great object, 
a very high title, considering the species of his 
merit, and an opulent retreat. Your lordship 
is best able to judge of what may be expected 
from this nobleman’s pratitude. Mr. Conway, 
as your lordship knows by experience, is every 
thing to every body, as long as by such conduct 
he can maintain his ground. We have seen 
him in one day the humble prostrate admirer 
of Lord Chatham ; the dearest friend of Rock- 
ingham and Richmond ; fully sensible of the 
weight of the Duke of Bediord’s party; no 
irreconcilable enemy to Lord Bute; and, at 
the same time, very ready to acknowledge Mr. 
Grenville’s merit as a financier. Lord Hert- 
ford is a little more explicit than his brother, 
and has taken every opportunity of treating 
your lordship’s name with indignity. But these 
are facts of little moment. The most consi- 
derable remains. It is understood by the public 
that the plan of introducing the Duke of 
Bedford’s friends entirely belongs to the Duke 
of Grafton, with the secret concurrence, per- 
. haps, of Lord Bute, but certainly without your 
lordship’s consent, if not absolutely against 
your advice. It is also understood, that if 
you should exert your influence with the 
king to overturn this plan, the Duke of 
Grafton will be strong enough, with his 
new friends, to defeat any attempt of that kind ; 
or if he should not, your lordship will easily 
judge to what quarter his grace will apply for 
assistance. My lord, the man who presumes 
to give your lordship these hints, admires your 
character without servility, and is convinced 
that, if this country can be saved, it must be 
saved by Lord Chatham’s spirit, by Lord 
Chatham’s abilities.* 


* To the Earl of Chatham, &c. &c. &c. &e. 
**at Hayes, near Bromley, Kent.” 











* «It may be remarked, that this panegyric on Lord 
Chatham is considerable weight to an opinion enter- 
tained by many — namely, that some of the Miscel- 
laneous Letters inserted in Woodfall’s edition of ‘ Junius’ 
are erroneously attributed to that distinguished writer. 
The five letters written on the of April, the 28th of 
May, the 24th fe ~ ee wy tr ey end — 

‘ebruary, under 8 tures of 
Poplicola, Anti-Sejanus Junior, Downright, &c., are con- 
ceived in a spirit of bitter animosity to that nobleman ; 
and it ie incredible, that the same individual should 
oe and privately address a minister in terms 
expressive * and veneration,’ iit the very time 
that he was endeavouring to destroy that minister's in- 
fluence, by publicly ridicu: his infirmities, and givi 
to the world anonymous on his character an 





The Letter-Bag of the Great Western; or, 
Life in a Steamer. By the Author of ‘* The 
Sayings and ~ pg oe Samuel Slick.” 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 323. ndon, 1840. Bentley. 

AcuTE, observant, shrewd, and humorous, it is 
impossible to have aught from the pen of “Sam 
Slick” which is not pungent and entertaining. 
In the present volume he seems to have elabo- 
rated his whimsicalities more than on former 
occasions, and to have wrought out his jokes 
and puns to the utmost possible extent. Upon 
such a performance criticism would be thrown 
away ; and we shall be content to indicate the 
anthor’s varieties, and allow him to be his own 
reviewer. We have only to premise, that the 
Letter-Bag purports to be a collection of the 
correspondence of a number of the passengers of 
both sexes, all ages, and sundry conditions of 
life, who went out with the illustrious “Slick” 
in the Great Western Steamer to America; 
and that it is introduced by a playful dedi- 
cation to Lord John Russell, the commence. 
ment of which we quote as a fair sample of the 
writer :— 

* My Lord,—Your lordship will, no doubt, 
be at a loss to understand how it is that you 
have had the honour of this dedication con- 
ferred upon you, which you have so little rea- 
son to expect, and (as you have never seen, 
and probably never heard of, the author) must 
be conscious have done so little to him to de- 
serve; and it is but reasonable and just that I 
should explain the motives that actuated me. 
Dedications are mendacious effusions we all 
know, and honest men begin to be ashamed of 
them, as reflecting but little honour on the 
author or the patron; but in a work of humour 
an avowal of the truth may well find a place, 
and be classed among the best jokes it contains. 
I have selected your lordship, then, as my 
Mecenas, not on account of your quick per- 
ceptions of the ridiculous, or your powers of 
humour, but solely on account of the very ex- 
tensive patronage at your disposal. Your lord- 
ship is a colonial minister, and I am a colonial 
author: the connexion between us, therefore, 
in this relation, is so natural, that this work 
has not only a claim to your protection, but a 
right to your support. All the world will say 
that it is in vain for the Whig ministry to 
make protestations of regard for the colonies, 
when the author of that lively work, The 
Letter-Bag of the Great Western, remains in| 
obscurity in Nova Scotia, languishing for want 
of timely patronage ; and posterity, that invari- 
ably does justice (although it is unfortunately 
rather too late always), will pronounce that 
you failed in your first duty, as protector of 
colonial literature, if you do not do the pretty 
upon this occasion. Great men are apt to have 
short memories ; and it is a common subject of 
complaint with authors that they are materially 
injured by this defect in their organisation. 
Literary men, however, may ascribe much of 
this disappointment they experience to their 
own disingenuousness. They usually begin by 
expressing great diffidence of their own talents, 
and disparaging their own performances, and 
end by extolling the acquirements, the liber- 
ality, and discernment of their patrons; and 
they generally admit the truth of both these 
propositions, which is all that is required of 
them, and there the matter ends. I prefer the 


most straightforward course of telling the 
truth; and so far from detracting from the 
merits of the work, and undervaluing myself, 
I am bold to say it is quite as good a, book, and 
as safe in its tendencies, as those of a certain 
fashionable author who found favour at the 





hands of your party, and is therefore eminently 


entitled to your special regard. I have in. 
scribed it to you, therefore, not for the purpose 
of paying a compliment to your lordship, but 
that you may have an opportunity of paying a 
very substantial compliment to me. Like an 
eastern present, it is expected that it should be 
acknowledged by one of still greater value; 
and in order that there may be no mistake, I 
beg your lordship to understand distinctly that 
its merits are very great, and that the return 
should be one suitable for your lordship to give 
and me to receive, and not such a one (as the 
Canadian rebels said to Lord Durham) ‘as 
shall be unworthy of us both.’” 

**Sam”’ now becomes more serious, and com. 
plains of want of patronage to the colonies, and 
especially at the corovation. He says,— 

“ We afford a wide field for the patronage of 
our more fortunate brethren at home, and 
governors, admirals, commissioners, and secre- 
taries, are first promoted over us, and then re. 
warded with further promotion for the merito- 
rious endurance of a five years’ exile among the 
barbarians. Like a good shepherd, my lord, 
open the gates, and let down the bars, and per- 
mit us to crop some of our own pastures, that 
good food may thicken our fleeces and cover 
our ribs; for the moaning and bleating of the 
flock as they stretch their heads over the fence 
that excludes them, and regard with longing 
looks the rich herbage, is very touching, I 
assure you. It does not become me, my lord, 
to say what I do expect for myself; but if the 
office of distributor of honours and promotions 
among colonists is vacant, as there are no duties 
to perform, and the place is a sinecure, it would 


/suit me uncommonly well, and afford me leisure 


to cultivate talents that are extremely rare 
among the race of officials. Such a step would 
confer great honour on your lordship, and do 
me justice.” j 

We had intended to mark the ‘ Journal of 
an Actress ” for extracts, but accidentally took 
a wrong page, and so must give one from a 
Traveller before he had travelled, which is a 
laughable satire upon the scribbling class of 
Tourist-publishers. After a few preliminary 
words, the pseudo-traveller writes :— 

**T am, therefore, off in the Great Western, 
and hope to scour the country in eight weeks, 
by starting at once, after my arrival, for the ex- 
treme points. I shall in a few days reach the 
prairies by means of railroads and canals, from 
whence I will dash on among the Pawnees, 
and kill a buffalo, and from the hunters I will 
get all I want to fill up the detail. I will then 
visit the scenes of recent disturbance in Ca- 
nada, and obtain an interview with some of 
the rebel leaders, and, by thus dwelling on op- 
posite points, give a magnificent idea of the 
extent of the ground I have gone over. I 
have had the book already written for some 
months past, at least all the laborious parts of 
it, and have nothing to fill in but the jests and 
the anecdotes. I have avoided the rambling 
mode adopted by Hall, Hamilton, and Mar- 
ryat, and have given it an elaborate, scientific, 
and analytical division, as follows :—1st Book 
embraces the geographical position, and na- 
tural resources, area, and population; 2d, 
Political statistics, including government re- 
venue and expenditure, civil, military, and 
naval affairs; 3d, Moral statistics (that is a 
title that will please the Rads vastly), includ- 
ing religion and education ; 4th, Medical sta- 
tistics, including comparative mortality, &c. ; 
5th, Economical statistics, including agricul- 
ture, manufactures, navigation, trade, &c. All 
this is done, and, in my opinion, devilish well 
done, for a man who knows nothing about it ; 
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but the United States almanacs, road manuals, 
newspapers, and guide-books, have furnished 
abundant, and, I am inclined to think, au- 
thentic information. It is but to hash up 
the cold collations of my predecessors. The 
deductions and theories from these facts I feel 
I can draw as well in London as in America, 
In this the publishers agree; but they say 
they want life—‘ verisimilitude’ is their word, 
and ‘striking incidents.’ The politics are 
on the safe side—ultra-radical. I have ap- 
plied a sledge-hammer to the church in the 
colonies, blown up the rectories and cle: 

reserves sky-high, gone the whole tiny 
responsible governments (though, between 
you and me and the post, I can’t for the life 
of me understand the difference between 
that, in the sense demanded, and independ- 
ence), for ballot, universal suffrage, and short 
parliaments, and illustrated these things by 
their practical working in the New States 
of America. As respects the House of Lords, 
that is a delicate subject. My friend —— 
fell foul of it, and charged it with legislating 
in ignorance and inattention. This course 
may do for him, but, for obvious reasons, 
I think it imprudent in me. His section is 
the most aristocratic of the parties at pre- 
sent, and I doubt if it would serve my turn to 
follow his example. The church is a different 
thing; that is fair game; and I am, in this 
liberal age, backed by high authority for giv- 
ing it no quarter. Besides, it is not a ‘ church 
militant.” I have gone beyond Brougham in 
this, who swears it was the church was the 
cause of the rebellion in Canada. As respects 
the state of slavery in the States, I have 
gathered anecdotes on board from some tra- 
vellers, that are capital ; especially of Jefferson 
selling his own children, flogging others, and 
playing the very devil; of a descendant of 
Washington being a slave, and set up at 
auction ; and of a white wife being compelled 
to wait upon the black mistress of her husband, 
aud so on. Talking of slaves reminds me of 
the ‘ Barbadoes Globe,’ of the 15th August, 
which I send you. Read the sermon of an 
abolition Captain Somebody: it is capital. I 
wish it served our views to insert it ; if it did, 
I would do so, for it would make an excellent 
article, particularly where he points to one of 
their masters, and tells the negroes they 
must not kill him—must not hate him for his 
cruelties, and so on; like the old story of not 
ducking the pickpocket. It is magnificent. 
That fellow ought to head a commission. 
The Quakers should put him into parliament. 
Of Lynching I have got some choice stories, 
and will endeavour to pass through the State 
where they took place, to give them from the 
spot. Of the Bowie-knife, Arkansaw’s tooth- 
pick, and other stilettos in use among the 
settlers on the Indian borders, I imported a 
specimen when I the work, and had 
drawings made in London. On waste lands 
in the colonies, some people we wot of have 
made capital speeches, I understand, as I have 
written my book, from official returns and 
fancy I hear they are right in part, and in 
part wrong; the right part everybody knew, 
the wrong nobody ever heard of before. I will 
‘discourse most learnedly’ on this matter. I 
can boast now that I am an eye-witness. ‘Ego 
te intus, et in cute novi ;? which is more than 
either of them can say, at avy rate. I have 
made out the following list of subjects for anec- 
dotes, which, like a cork jacket, will make the 
body of the book float lightly. The appetite of 
the public is like that of the boa constrictor— 
it is not satisfied with less than the whole hog. 


Lynching — spitting — gouging — steamboats 
a pe dia and breeding of 
slaves—licentious manners of the south—slang 
expressions of the east and west—border doings. 
in Canada—Clay—president— W ebster—igno- 
rance of the fine arts—bank frauds—land 
frauds—stabbing with knives—dinner toasts— 
flogging in the United States’ navy—voluntary 
system—advantage of excluding clergymen 
from schools; instance, Gerard’s College, &c. 
—cruelty to Indians—ravenous eating—vulgar 
familiarity—boarding-houses—list of names of 
drink—watering-places—legislative anomalies, 
and tricks of log rolling bills—anecdotes of 
Papineau—Sir John Ghone and Sir F. 
Head—and some few of women, perhaps the 
most attractive of all. These I can gather 
from travellers, and from party-men, who, in 
all conutries, never spare their opponents, and 
from country journals, and the speeches of 
mob-orators. It will spice the work, afford 
passages for newspaper puffs and paragraphs, 
and season the whole dish. All this can be 
accomplished in eight weeks easily. The 
Americans live in steam-boats, rail-cars, and 
stage-coaches, and hotels; so that I shall see 
them at home while travelling, and of their 
domestic manners ask freely of any one I meet. 
It is not necessary to give dates; no one will 
know when I arrived, when I departed, or how 
long I was in the country. Dates are awk- 
ward boys; they are constantly getting between 
your legs and throwing you down. I will give 
the whole a dash of democracy of the new 
school, being both anti-church and anti-tory 
in my opinion. “I will talk of general pro- 
gression—of reform measures—of the folly of 
finality, and so on. It will take, my dear 
boy; it will do. I shall go down as soon as 
any ultra-liberal of the day. I think I see the 
notices of it already.” 

We finish with a letter from an old hand, 
and full of old hand worldly wisdom :— 

“My dear James,—Just as I was embark- 
ing, I received your letter requesting me to 
give you a full account of my voyage, and 
such hints as might be useful to you when 
you shall make the passage yourself. The 
first is unuecessary, for there is nothing to 
tell. Every man is alike, every woman is 
lalike (they are more alike than the men, too 
jmuch of the devil in them), every ship is 
jalike, especially steam-ships, and the incidents 
| of one voyage are common to all—*‘ Facies 
non omnibus una, nec tamen diversa.’ The 
company usually consists of young officers 
joining regiments; talk, Gibraltar, Cape, 
Halifax, Horse Guards, promotion, and sport- 
ing —of naval men; talk, insults to flag, 
foreign stations, crack frigates, round sterns, 
old admiral — of speculators; talk, cotton, 
tobacco, flour—of provincials; talk, Durham, 
Head, Colbourne, Poulett Thomson—of tra- 
vellers ; talk, Mississippi, Niagara, Mahone 
Bay—of women; talk, head 
and nonsense about Byron — of Yankees ; 
talk, Loco Foco’s go-ahead, dollars—of manu- 
facturers ; talk, steam, factors, and machinery 
— of blockheads, who chatter like monkeys 
about every thing. The incidents are common 
to all; fall on the deck — wet through — very 
sick—bad wine—cold dinner—rough weather 
—shipt a sea, and a tureen of soup—spoke 
to a ship, but could’nt hear—saw a whale, but 
so far off, only a black line—feel sulky. 
There is nothing, therefore, to tell you but 
what has been told a thousand times, and 
never was worth telling once; but there are 
a few maxims worth knowing. Ist. Call 
steward, inquire the number of your cabin ; 











he will tell you it is No. 1, perhaps. Ah, 
very true, steward ; here is half a sovereign 
to begin with; don’t forget it is No. 1. 
This is the beginning of the voyage, I shall 
not forget the end of it. He never does 
lose sight of No. 1, and you continue to be 
No. 1 ever after;—best dish at dinner, by 
accident, is always placed before you ; best 
attendance behind you, and so on. You can 
never say with the poor devil that was hen- 
pecked, * The first of the tea and the last of 
the coff-ee for poor Jerr-y.’ — I always do this. 
2d. If you are to have a chum, take a young 
one, and you can have your own way by break. 
ing him in yourself.—I always do. 3d. If the 
berths are over each other, let the young 
fellow climb, and do you take the lowest one ; 
it is better he should break his neck than you. 
—I always do. 4th. All the luggage not 
required for immediate use is marked ‘ below.’ 
Don't mark yours at all, and you have it all in 
your own cabin, where you know where to find 
it when you want it. It is not then squeezed 
to death by a hundred tons of trunks. If you 
have not room in your cabin for it all, hint to 
your young chum he has too much baggage, 
and some of it must go ‘ below.’—J always do. 
5th. Don’t talk French, it brings all those 
chattering, grimacing fellows about you,—J 
never do. 6th. Make no acquaintance with 
women, on many accounts; first, they have 
no business on board ; and, secondly, they are 
too. troublesome.—I never do. Jth. Never 
speak to a child, or you can’t get clear of the 
nasty little lapdog-thing ever afterwards. 
I never do. 8th. Always judge your fellow 
passengers to be the opposite of what they 
strive to appear to be. For instance, a military 
man is not quarrelsome, for no man doubts his 
courage; a snobis. A clergyman is not over- 
straightlaced, for his piety is not questioned, 
—but a cheat is. A lawyer is not apt to be 





largumentative ; but an actor is. 


ach, amusements, | 


A woman 
that is all smiles and graces is a vixen at heart ; 
snakes fascinate. A stranger that is obsequious, 
and over civil without apparent cause, is 
treacherous; cats that purr are apt to bite 
and scratch like the devil. Pride is one thing, 
assumption is another; the latter must always 
get the cold shoulder, for whoever shews it is 
no gentleman ; men never affect to be what 
they are, but what they are not. The only 
man who really is what he appears to, is— 
a gentleman.—I always judge thus. 9th. 
Keep no money in your pockets;» when 
your clothes are brushed in the morning, 
it is apt—ahem—to fall out.—J never do. 
10th. At table see what wine the captain 
drinks; it is not the worst. always do. 
llth. Never be ‘at home’ on any subject to 
stupid fellows, they won’t ‘call again.’ —J 
never am. 12th. Never discuss religion or 
politics with those who hold opinions opposite 
to yours; they are subjects that heat in hand- 
ling until they burn your fingers. Never talk 
learnedly on topics you know; it makes people 
afraid of you. Never talk on subjects you 
don’t know; it makes people despise you. 
Never argue; no man is worth the trouble of 
convincing; and the better you reason, the 
more obstinate people become. Never pun on 
a man’s words; it is as bad as spitting in his 
face: in short, whenever practicable, let others 
perform, and do you look on. A seat in the 
dress-circle is preferable to a part in the play. 
— This is my rule. 13th. Be always civil, and 
no one will wish to be rude to you; be cere- 
monious, and people cannot if they would. 
Impertinence seldom honours you with a visit 





without an invitation; at least———J always 
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find it so. 14th. Never sit opposite a carving 
dish; there is not time for doing pretty.—J 
never do. 15th. Never take a place opposite 
a newly-married couple. It is a great many 
things —tiresome, tantalising, disgusting, and 
so on.—J never do. 16th. Never sit near a 
subordinate officer of the ship: they are always 
the worst served, and are too much at home to 
be agreeable.—I never do. 17th. Never play 
at cards. Some people know too little for your 
temper, and others too much for your pocket. 
—ZI never do. 18th. There is one person to 
whom you should be most attentive and oblig- 
ing, and even anticipate his wants. His com- 
fort should be made paramount to every other 
consideration, namely, yourself.—J always do. 
There are many other corollaries from these 
maxims, which a little reflection will suggest 
to you; but itis a rule never to write a long 
letter.—J never do. Yours always, 
* Joun STAGER.” 

From these specimens the new humours of our 
old friend, ‘‘Sam Slick,” may be appreciated ; 
and if we add, that he is bitter enough upon 
Lord Monteagle, and ridicules the penny-post 
scheme, as far as puns and jests can be carried, 
we have done what is sufficient to enable the 
public to know the time o’day with the Clock- 
maker—the Democritus of New Brunswick. 





WOOD ENGRAVING IN FRANCE. 
[Second Notice.] 

CEwores de Moliére; L’Ingénieux Hidalgo, 
Don Quichotte de la Manche ; Revue Génér- 
ale del’ Architecture et des Travaux Publics ; 
Balzac Iilustré ; La Peau de Chagrin. 

Berore we continue our remarks on Don 

Quixote and Moliére, we will take occasion 

to speak of some illustrations of a rather 

different kind, although in their character 
and application closely allied to the other. 

The bank-notes in France, as all our readers 

who have had much intercourse with that 

country will have observed, are printed from 
blocks ; not, as in England, from plates. In 
the turbulent days of the great revolution, 
the assignats, or paper-money for small sums, 
were issued in vast numbers, and it became 
necessary to have a great number of blocks of 

the same design, in order to multiply the im- 

— with sufficient rapidity. No sooner, 

owever, were they in circulation, than the 

dishonesty and cupidity of many persons led 
to numerous forgeries, and it became necessary 
to appoint a commission to consider the means 
‘of preventing this fraud upon the public. 
But on ‘the first examination, it was found 
that the government itself had been the author 
of the first counterfeits; that among so many 
blocks, which were all copics from each other, 
there could not be found two which did not 
present some slight variation ; and that, since 
the genuine assignats offered so many varie- 
ties, it was impossible for the public to 
distinguish the false ones. Various attempts 
‘were made to ‘obviate the evil, which was 
finally effected’ by making metal casts from 
plaster moulds, which had been formed from 
original blocks. This was the first applica- 
‘tion of stereotyping to woodcuts in France. 
Among other processes which sprung out of 
these attempts, was the practice of engraving 
‘on blocks of metal__copper, for instance—as 
though they were blocks of wood, tliat is, by 
cutting away the parts which in the impression 
are to be white. 

The title-page of the Revue Générale of 
Mr. Daly is a fine specimen of this practice of 
wood-engraving (if we may be pardoned the 
bull) upon copper. The Revue itself, a jour- 





nal devoted to all the branches of architecture, 
archeology, and engineering, is one of the 
most superb publications of the kind which has 
ever been attempted. Under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Daly, its connexions are so widely 
established, that it may be looked upon as 
the organ of all the distinguished men in 
these branches of science in Europe and 
America. Besides numerous engravings, it 
also is embellished with woodcuts by the first 
artists in Paris. 

The illustrated edition of Balzac’s Peau de 
Chagrin is published by a very worthy and en- 
terprising bookseller of Paris, M. Delloye, 
and does great credit to his taste. The 
embellishments are not woodcuts, but etch- 
ings on steel, which are printed in with the 
letterpress in a manner and with an effect 
that are quite marvellous. It is a beautiful 
publication, but we fear, as a speculation, it 
has not been very successful ; for the expenses 
were very great, and required too extensive 
a sale to repay them. We think, also, that it 
was a mistake to publish a modern author 
in this form, and particularly such an one as 
Balzac. The book is certainly a gem in its 
kind. 

We said in our last article that London 
booksellers had obtained stereotype casts of 
some of the French woodcuts, and have pub. 
lished or are publishing English editions. Such, 
we believe, has been the case with Gil Blas; 
but nobody has attempted an English edition 
of the illustrated Don Quichotte, and we wonder 
much at it, for it could not fail to have a very 
great circulation. We omitted to say in our last, 
that the portrait of Cid Hamet Ben-Engeli 
was the work of Bréviere; the first cut in the 
opposite page, which represents the last scene of 
the adventurous life of the famous ‘ hidalgo” 
of La. Mancha, is another specimen of the 
workmanship of this engraver. 

At the foot of the bed are the niece of Don 
Quixote and the ‘* Governante,” with his re- 
doubtable squire, Sancho Panza, on his knees 
beside them. The other group represents the 
curate and notary, with the bachelor Samson 
Carrasco. This cut is a favourable specimen of 
Bréviere’s talents: the cross-hatching is intro- 
duced with great freedom and effect. 

The illustrations of Moliére are all very 
clever. In comparing them with the general 
run of English woodcuts, we are continually 
struck with the superior manner in which the 
French engravers preserve, in their work, the 
originality of the design, with the expression 
of the head, and the style of the designer. 
The second cut, by the same engraver as the 
last, is taken from the sixth scene of the second 
act of the Médecin malgré lui. It needs little 
explanation: the ‘ médecin” is pretending to 
examine the feigned maladie of Lucinde, whilst 
her father on the other side is listening with 
enthusiasm to his unmeaning explanations. 

The third specimen we give is a cut from the 
atelier of Andrew Best and Leloir; it is one 
of the illustrations of ZL’ Avare, one of Molicre’s 
best comedies, founded upon the Aulularia of 
Plautus. 

Harpagon the Miser intends to marry a 
young wife, and is preparing for the nuptials. 
The cut represents the scene between the miser 
and Frosine, an intriguing woman, whose 
aim is to obtain money from him; and she 
flatters him with the enumerations of his 
charms and accomplishments, and their all- 
powerful effects upon his intended bride. The 
miser is full of self-satisfaction, and contempt 
for those of the fair sex who can be so absurd 
as to love young men. Says the miser :— 





** Harpagon. Pour moi, je n’y en comprends point, et 
je ne sais pas comment il y a des femmes qui les aiment 
tant. 

Frosine. 11 faut étre folle fieffée. Trouver la jeunesse 
aimable, est-ce avoir le sens commun? Sont-ce des 
hommes que de jeunes blondins, et peut-on s’attacher a 
ces animaux-la? 

Harpagon. C'est ce que je dis tous les jours : avec leur 
ten de poule laitée, leur trois petits brins de barbe relevés 
en barbe de chat, leurs perruques d’étoupes, leurs hauts- 
de-chausses tombants, et leurs estomacs débraillés ! 

Frosine. Hé! cela est bien bati, auprés d’une personne 
comme vous! Voila un homme, cela; il y a la de quoi 
satisfaire a la vue, et c'est ainsi qu’il faut étre fait et vétu 
pour donner de l'amour. 

Harpagon. Tu me trouves bien? 

Frosine. Comment! vous étes a ravir, et votre figure 
est & peindre. Tournez-vous un peu, s’il vous plait. Il 
ne se peut pas mieux. Que je vous voie marcher. Voila 
un corps taillé, libre et dégagé comme il faut, et qui ne 
marque aucune incommodite.” 


The woodcut represents the two characters 
in the midst of this dialogue. 





The Fright. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heiress,” 
“ Nan Darrell,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1839. Boones. 

Tue talent displayed by this author (a lady, 

we presume) has frequently called forth our 

approbation ; and not unmitigated by some 
drops of allaying criticism, such as we observe 
has not discouraged her from proceeding on 
her pleasing course. The present work is not 
inferior to those which made the same pen 
popular. The Fright need frighten no novel- 
reader from the task of perusing her ill-favoured 
features. On the contrary, she is a sort of 
higher-classed female Smike, with an infancy 
of oppressions, hardly less painful from not 
being accompanied by physical wants, and with 

a better fortune in the end. She is altogether 

a rather interesting heroine, especially as she 

possesses every good quality under heaven. A 

misanthropical head of her family, her grand- 

uncle, is, we think, overcharged with bile ;—a 
monster whom we detest throughout the whole 
story. A beautiful and vain sister is a fair 
contrast, and most of the other principal cha- 
racters are cleverly drawn. The selfish Mr. 
and Mrs. Gunning ; the worthy agriculturist, 

Bradley, with his managing wife and disagree- 

able children ; the hero, the father and mother, 

and sundry lords and ladies, do justice to the 
observation and skill of the writer. There is 

a fault, and the most common one in the pre- 

sent state of novel production, which we would 

fain point out to the authors of these works. 

They do not ‘develope their plots, nor make 

their actors speak as is seen and heard in life. 

Their Villains and Villainesses talk as men and 

women do not talk in society. ‘They are plain, 

outright babblers, who declare their evil pro- 
pensities, and warn their victims how ill they 
are going to use them, and what they intend 
to do. Now, this is not nature. Ill-minded 
persons are hypocrites: they conceal their 
thoughts and purposes; and it is only from 
their actions that you discover their designs. 
Look at the great Authors of Fiction, and you 
will see how finely they manage such matters ; 
how almost imperceptible are the traces by 
which their plots are unfolded, and how little 
the words and deeds of their characters (and 
they are characters of the world) agree. Mrs. 
Bradley is an instance of this broad marking, 
instead of the delineation and pencilling which 
would belong to such an individual in actual ex- 
istence. Thomas Rolleston, the misanthrope, 
we need hardly say again, is too fiendish for hu- 
manity ; and the repetition of his selfish cruelties 
upon the daughter, which he had previously 
exercised for the destruction of the father, 

revolts us, besides having the blemish to be a 

twice-told tale. 

Having noticed these things generally, we 
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content ourselves with adding a specimen of the 
writer’s ability ; which, though not of the fore- 
most order, is yet sufficient for our day. When 
Trevyllian is ruined, and obliged to go aliroad, 
two relatives agree to take charge of his two 
children, the Beauty and the Fright, and the 
narrative runs as follows. Mr. Bradley Jo- 
quitur :— 

“¢Trevyllian is but my second cousin once 
removed, or third cousin, or whatever it may 
be, for I never can understand those round- 
about genealogies, and I have a rising family 
of my own; but still I am quite ready to con. 
tribute as far as bad crops and low prices will 
admit. He was a fine young man when I 
last saw him, and though, to be sure, it was 
not very prudent to marry a girl with only 
three thousand pounds in the teeth of his 
uncle, his wife was such a sweet, pretty crea- 
ture, that one could scarcely blame him; and 
Wwe must not expect great wisdom at one and 
twenty. It would have been much better if he 
had taken a farm as I proposed, offering to 
assist him with my advice; but he had more 
taste for books than ploughs—admired the 
* #Eneid’ more than the ‘ Georgics,’ so there is 
no use in saying more about it, though I could 
have told him what Downing would turn out. 
Why the fellow did not know a drill from a 
harrow.’ ‘All the blame of that choice must 
rest with me,’ said Rawdon, anxious to clear 
his friend in the judgment of one, who, if not 
the possessor of splendid talents, appeared to 
have a feeling heart. ‘ I suppose it must, since 


you say so, Captain Rawdon; for few take 
blame to themselves, when they can by any 
possibility fix it on another: but if not a good 
adviser, you seem a zealous friend, and that is 


as rare, or more rare and valuable, than a wise 
counsellor,’ replied Mr. Bradley, completely 
won by the frankness of the warm-hearted 
soldier. ‘But we must prove to Trevyllian 
that you are not his only friend. Eh, Mr. 
Gunning! Suppose we put down three hun- 
dred a-piece if they all go; or fit out Mrs. 
Trevyllian, and take the girls between us if 
they leave them behind, which will be the best 
plan, for India is a bad place for children. What 
say you?’ * Why really, Mr. Bradley, you take 
me by surprise ;—I will consult with my wife 
and let you know the result; but we had money 
in Pinder's bank, which will never pay more 
than three shillings in the pound,’ replied Mr. 
Gunning, who, generally slow, scarcely moved 
at all in the cause of charity, except when that 
charity was to be blazoned forth—bartered for 
an answering quantity of praise; and who was 
overpowered by Bradley’s generosity. ‘ Come; 
come Gunning! You had bat two hundred 
pounds in Pinder’s bank, as I know for certain ; 
and will receive ten shillings in the pound at 
least: besides, you bave no children as I have, 
and nothing to fear from Swing, the fly, or the 
smut. Consult with Mrs. Gunning at once, 
whilst Captain Rawdon and I go into the next 
room. We should save Trevyllian all needless 
anxiety ;—his loss is severe enough without 
any aggravation.” Mr. Gunning did consult 
with his lady, and the result of their consulta- 
tion was a proposal to take one of the children, 
and advance two hundred pounds to their pa- 
rents with the full understanding that they 
were to have complete control over their pro- 
tégée, and were not to be called on or expected 
to give more at any future time, let what would 
occur, ‘ Mind, we take the eldest,’ whispered 
Mrs. Gunning to her husband. ‘ She bids fair 
to be a greater beauty than her Age od and 
may marry into the e;—the other is a 
a frighteand though two ooieed pounds is a 





great deal, by advancing that sum we shall get 
them out of the country, and poor relations are 
the plague of your life; always expecting 

to be delighted to see them, even when they 
pop in, which they are sure to do, at the most 
inconvenient moment: and then always teasing 
you to get in a boy here, or a girl there; or to 
contribute to'a birth or a wedding,’ ‘ Very 
well, then, I will take ch of the you 

who shall be brought up with my own chi . 
and share all their advantages,’ observed Mr. 
Bradley, on hearing the result of Mr. Gunning's 
conference with his lady, but wnaccompan’ 
by that lady’s reasons. *So now, Captain 
Rawdon, you can go and set Trevyllian’s mind 
at rest, since you say he is not averse to the 
plan ; and tell him that I shall call in an hour’s 
time.’ ‘ Averse to the plan ?—I should think 
not !—it is far better than he could have ex- 
pected ;—a most excellent thing!’ remarked 
Mr. Gunning, as he bowed Rawdon a second 
time out of his splendid drawing-room, but 
with rather more politeness than before. ‘An 
excellent thing to be banished from England 
for ten years! burnt yellow with the sun— 
dyed blue with the indigo—parted from wife 
and children—perhaps both—working all the 
time to pay off a debt incurred by another, 
and then to begin the world again! Ven- 
tures, indeed! Will Mr. Gunning advance 
the capital? I hate that plausible man, and 
his fashionable wife, who would ride to the 
moon on a broomstick to get a bow from a 
lord,’ said Rawdon to himself, as he pro- 
ceeded on his way to Trevyllian, ‘That 
Bradley is an honest, warm-hearted man, 
and I hope he rules at home, not his fine 
lady partner, who from what I hear is twin. 
sister to Mrs. Gunning, though the genea. 
logists have not made out the relationship. 
Now to tell ‘Trevyllian and his devoted 
wife that the best I can do for them is 
banishment and separation! I could almost 
wish that 1 had cut out my tongue, as 
Mr. Rolleston recommended long ago. And 
to think that that stern, vindictive man, with 
his Mephistophiles smile, is revelling 
wealth! It is clear that this is a world of 
trial, not of retribution; and as we all de- 
serve eternal torment, we must not grumble 
at temporary punishment.’ ‘What news, 
Rawdon ?? asked Trevyllian, after shaking 
hands with his friend. ‘I see you are 
freighted with great intelligence; half good, 
half evil, I should judge from your coun- 
tenance. I have served a sharp though short 
apprenticeship to sorrow, and could now be- 
come a master in the trade. Speak out! 
Have you failed in your expected arrange- 
ment with Mr. Wood?? ‘No; but I am 
sad at my own success. You shall hear and 
decide for yourself ; only remember that you 
are not pledged to this indigo agency, and 
that I am as ready as ever to exert all my 
powers to procure you something more de- 
sirable.’ ‘I must go, though feeling all the 
pain of such a decision,’ replied Trevyllian, 
when Rawdon had related every particular. 
‘I have no words to thank you for your 
friendly zeal; you have begged for me what 
you would not have begged for yourself. 
May God reward you—for I cannot! The 
agency is more than I could have expected ;— 
but this parting !—my poor Grace !’ he con- 
tinued, turning away with a quivering lip. 
If Rawdon’s feeling heart was pained by this 
emotion in his friend, how much more deeply 
was it wrung when he marked Mrs. Trevyllian 
with a face as pale as a marble statue, in which 
agony had swallowed up every other expres- 





sion, clasp her children to her bosom with a 
convulsive shudder, as if she feared they would 
be torn away. ‘It shall not be, Mrs. Trevyl- 
lian ! it shall not be! I will sell my commis- 
sion, and we will set off to Van Dieman’s Land 
and make our fortune. I will beg, steal, do 
any thing-—only don’t look in that unearth! 
one y poor Rawdon, so seashell 
bewildered at the agony expressed in 
the mother’s countenance, that he was half 
beside himself with pity, and knew not what 
he was saying, ‘I will go directly,’ he added, 
rushing towards the door; and there is no 
knowing in what wild scheme he might have 
, had not Trevyllian detained him. 
That Mrs, Trevyllian felt most acutely the 
parting with her children, even after she had 
subdued her anguish at the first idea, might be 
clearly seen in her quivering lip and swimming 
eye, when she ed upon them; and the 
suddenness with which she would sometimes 
catch them to her heart; but no murmurs 
increased her husband’s pangs, and his gentle 
soothing was ever met by an attempt to smile, 
though such attempts were frequently more 
distressing than the most passionate burst of 
tears. To be with her husband was, to the 
devoted wife, to be net only where duty, but 
inclination called her:—to be witl: him was tobe 
y yet the scarcely less devoted mother 
t have found it difficult to decide on 
leaving her children, had the decision rested 
with her, which it did not;—the point was 
decided by others. A medical friend gave it 
as his opinion that Grace could not live six 
months in a warm climate; and that even 
Julia, more robust, could not endure 
the heat.of India for more than a year; whilst 
the Gunnings plainly declared that they would 
permit no change in the plan proposed. To 
submit, therefore, to what she could not alter, 
was the duty of this devoted wife and mother ; 
and so did she perform the painful task, 
that she increased the admiration of Rawdon 
and the affection of her husband.” 

Take the contrast of Mrs. Bradley :— 

She was one of that very numerous class of 
persons who ‘ strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel.’ An act unfitting a lady would have 
shocked her—a feeling unfitting a Christian was 
asamotein her eye, unperceived, unfelt ; or if felt 
or perceived, unheeded, as long as it attracted 
not the notice of others. The approval and 
disapproval of her own conscience was nothing 
to her ;—she lived only in the opinion of the 
public ; a polished selfishness was her dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, though that polish 
was not always as perfect as she desired, owing 
to a naturally bad taste and worse temper. 
Not without natural affections, her duties as a 
mother were better performed than those of 
any other relation of life; but even here was 
discernible the vanity of one who sought the 
applause of the multitude more than the 
happiness of the object of her regard. There 
are show-houses, that, despite their splendour, 
convey no idea of comfort or happiness, but 
strike a chill to the observer: Mrs. Bradley 
was a show-woman—an ornament to a ball- 
room, for she had a complexion, good 
features, and a good figure ; all the attributes 
of beauty except its brightest, a winning 
expression ; but the observer was not attracted 
by that irresistible something which, springing 
from the heart, has charms a thousand-fold 
more powerful than all the allurements of mere 
form and colour. Many admired Mrs. Bradley 
—none, save her own children, loved her ;— 
strangers liked her—real friends she had not ;— 
caloulating selfishness being incompatible with 
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sincere affection. She was very anxious that 
her daughters should be highly educated, or 
rather, according to her definition of the term, 
highly accomplished. She wished them to 
play, sing, draw, dance, to perfection; but the 
education of the mind and heart—the instilling 
a holy and abiding principle on which all 
actions should be based, she did not under- 
stand, and therefore did not attempt. She too, 
like other mothers, speculated on the future ;— 
she desired, she sought splendid matches for 
her daughters, careless whether such matches 
would promote their happiness; or rather 
considering splendour and happiness synony- 
mous. She desired the same for her sons; let 
them be rich and admired, she little cared what 
evil passions they indulged, or on what erro- 
neous principles they acted. Gild the apple on 
the outside, and she cared not if within it was 
dust and ashes. She had married Mr. Bradley 


’ because she considered it a good match; and 


she thought herself an exemplary wife because 
she performed the honours of his house, and 
regulated his establishment to her own admira- 
tion, if not always to the admiration of her 
visitors and servants. She certainly did look 
very well at the head of his table, which she 
took care should always be well arranged ; but 
deferring to his opinion, when it clashed with her 
own, or making his happiness her first earthly 
object, formed no item in her list of a wife’s 
duties.” 

These are examples which will, as they 


ought, bespeak a fearless reception for The 


Fright. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Captain Marryat’s America. Vol. III. 
Tuts volume contains an able Essay on the 
State of Canada, and an Account of the Florida 
War, where the Americans are endeavouring 
to exterminate the Indians. The latter is a 
dreadful tale. ‘The ‘* Edinburgh Review ” 
article concludes the volume ; touching which 
we beg to refer to our preceding Numbers,— 
one giving the paper entire, and another 
exculpating Miss Martineau from having any 
hand in the Review so smartly answered by 
Captain Marryat. 

Innisfoyle Abbey; a Tale of Modern Times. 
By Denis Ignatius Moriarty, Esq. author 
of “‘The Wife Hunter,” &c. 3 vols. 
London, 1840. Dolman. 

To those polemical amateurs who are of 

opinion that the struggle between Roman 

Catholicism and Protestantism is not suffi- 

ciently discussed in pulpits, parliamentary de. 

bates, religious meetings, societies’ tracts, 
pitched-battle controversies, itinerant proselyt- 
ism, and newspapers, this production may be 
acceptable ;, as it takes up the question and 
treats it in a Novel way. From the name of 

Ignatius, we need not particularise on which 

side the cat jumps. 

Milman’s Poetical Works. 3 vols. 12mo. 
‘London, 1840. Murray. 

A nEaT and compact edition of the works of a 

fine classical, moral, and religious poet, for 

which the public are much indebted to Mr. 

Murray ; for it has long been a desideratum 

with every reader of taste and feeling. The 

embellishments consist of a Portrait of the 

Author, and Views of Jerusalem and Antioch. 

All Mr. Milman’s poems are contained in these 

volumes, and they are accompanied by some 

prefatory remarks and notes. Having paid 
them all the attention in our power on their 

Separate appearances, we shal] not repeat our- 

selves beyond offering the meed of our sincere 


{ 


| ant of this Domenico Colombo, for the inherit- 


|and after the death of the lord of Cuccaro, who 


of themes, at the same time the effusion of 
virtue and genius. 





CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gatette. 

THE BIRTH-PLACE OF COLUMBUS. 
Tuts interesting historical question has been 
one of much controversy, especially within the 
state of Genoa,—where claims to the honour 
of having been the place of his nativity have 
been set up, with various degrees of plausibility, 
| from highly probable, to almost basaless conjec- 
| ture. 

So strong was the controversy, and so loudly 
were the claims of the states of Placentia and 
of Piedmont urged, that at length the Genoese 
were roused to institute a severe and scrupulous 
linguiry ; and a committee of the Academy of 
Sciences and Letters of Genoa was formed, in 
1812, to examine the pretensions of all the 
claimants, and try to settle the question ; the 
| three commissioners named were the Signors 
| Serra, Carrega, and Piaggio. | 

The claims of Placentia had been made as 
early as 1662, by Pietro Maria Campe. In the 
ecclesiastical history of that place, he maintained 
that Columbus was a native of the village of 
Pradello in its vicinity. The only result of a 
inquiry in relation to Placentia was, that the 
grandfather of Columbus, Bertolino Colombo, 
had a small property in Pradello, the rent of 
which had been received by the father of the 
discoverer, Domenico Colombo of Genoa, and 
after him by his sons, Christopher and Bartho- 
lemew ; but no proof was given that either had 
ever resided on the estate: on the contrary, the 
proofs were that they all resided at Genoa. 

There was more probability in favour of 
Piedmont ; for it was shewn that, at the time of 
Christopher Columbus’s birth, one Domenico 
| Colombo was owner of the castle of Cuccaro in 
|Montferrat. It was asserted that Christopher 
| was his son, and that he was born at Cuccaro; 
|and a claim was afterwards made, and a law- 





| suit instituted, by Baltasar Colombo, a descend- 


ance of the discoverer when his male line be- 
came extinct. But the Council of the Indies, 
before whom this question was tried, decided 
against him. It was proved that the father of 
Christopher was resident in Genoa, both before 


bore the same name. 

The commissioners, after a long and diligent 
investigation, gave a voluminous and circum. 
stantial report in favour of Columbus being a 
Genoese. This is corroborated by Peter Martyr 
and Bartholemew Las Casas, the contempo- 
raries and friends of Columbus, and Juan de 
Barros, the Portuguese historian, who all re- 
ported of him, that he was a native of the Ge- 
noese territories. 

But though Christopher Columbus was thus 
brought back to!the territory, it by no means 
followed that he was born in the city, of Genoa. 
Finale, Oneglia, Savona, and Cogoleto, towns 
on the coast of Liguria, in the Genoese states, 
each asserted him as their own. 

For Savona strong claims were made by Gio- 
vanni Battista Bellero, an advocate of that 


the name of Savona was given by Columbus 
to a little island adjacent to Hispaniola ;—these 
are all atoms in the scale of evidence in favour 
of Savona: but his grand argument was based 
upon the testimony of Francisco Spinola, as 
related by Felippo Alberto Pollero, who stated 
that he had seen the sepulchre of Christopher 
Columbns in the Cathedral of Seville, with the 
inscription, ‘Hic jacet Christopherus Columbus, 
Savonensis.”’? But, unfortunately for the Sa- 
vonese, Christopher Columbus was not buried 
in the Cathedral of Seville, nor was any monu- 
ment ever erected to him in that edifice. His 
son, Fernando Columbus, was buried there, and 
he bequeathed a noble library to that city ; but 
as he was born at Cordova, the term Savonensis 
is as unreal as the tomb of the discoverer of 
America. 

As affecting the other Ligurian claims, the 
name was a common one in the country, and 
this fact alone has been the foundation of 
many of the pretensions offered ; but Cogoleto 
held out the strongest evidence, and, as 
Washington Irving, in his ‘* Life of Colum- 
bus,” says, “‘at one time bore away the 
palm :” it will be seen in the sequel that it 
has established its right to it, though Irving 
thinks that it has no other facts to rest 
upon than that one or both of the two of the 
admirals named Colombo, with whom the dis- 
coverer sailed, are stated “ to have come from 
this place, and to have been confounded with 
him, so as to have given support to this idea.’’ 
Washington Irving, after a careful inquiry, 
came to the belief that Columbus was born at 
Genoa. 

Brockedon, in his ‘* Passes of the Alps," did 
not let the question rest with Irving's opinion. 
In that part of his work which describes the 
Pass of the Cornice, which lay chiefly along 
the coast of Genoa, he describes his having had 
the house in which Columbus was born pointed 
out to him; and he says, ** There is one spot, 
however, of great interest upon the route, the 
village of Cogoleto, which has the distinguished 
reputation of being the birth-place of Columbus. 
Its distance is about eighteen miles from Genoa. 
Whilst the author was resting at Cogoleto for 
refreshment, he was invited to visit the house, 
and even the chamber, in which the great 
discoverer was born. That the state of Genoa 
attaches belief to the evidence that this was the 
place of his nativity, is shewn in the fact that 
a civilofficer, a préposé, is stationed here, a 
part of whose duty it is to shew the house to 
strangers. The following inscriptions painted 
on the front, in the Contrada Guiggioli, mark 
its situation, and point out its importance :— 


I. 
€ Con generoso ardir dall’ Arca all’ onde 
Ubbidiente il vol Colomba prende, 
Corre, s’ aggira, terren re, e fronde 
D’ olivo in segno, al gran Noé ne rende. 
L’ imita in cid CoLomno, né 8’ asconde, 
E da sua Patria il mar solcando fende ; 
Terreno a!fin scoprendo diede fondo, 
Offerendo all’ Ispano un nuovo Mondo. 
* Li 2, Dicembre, 1650. 
‘Prete AnTONIO COLOMBO. 


Il. 
« Hospes siste gradum : Fuit xrc lux prima Columbo 
Orbe Viro majori; Heu! nimis arcta Domus! 


Ill. 
* Unus erat Mundus; Duo sunt, ait 1sTx, fuere.’ 





town, in an ingenious paper which appeared in | 
1826; he therein charged, as an admitted fact, 
that Domenico Colombo was for many years a 
resident and citizen of Savona, in which place 
one Christopher Columbus signed a document 
in 1472. The name of Columbus was given to a| 
square in Savona; the name of the “ Jurisdi- 
zione di Colombi” was bestowed also, in honour | 





gratitude for much delight, and high admiration 


of Columbus, upon that district of Liguria; 


The window of the room in which it is said 
Columbus was born is at the back of the house, 
and looks out upon the sea,—upon that element 
whose unknown perils he afterwards encoun- 
tered to gain an immortal reputation. 

“* In an able and very interesting inquiry into 
the birth-place of Columbus, by Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving, in his * Life and Voyages of Co- 
lumbus,’ recently published, he concludes that 
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Columbus was born in the city of Genoa. Mr. 
Irving admits, however, that at one time Co- 
goleto bore away the palm from other places 
which also claimed the honour of having given 
birth to Columbus. Mr. Irving’s researches 
have invalidated all other claims except those 
of Genoa and Cogoleto; but his arguments 
have not removed the honour from the latter 





nothing more uncertain than the hour of death,| ‘“‘* OF all which things the’said testator re- 
and it is better to live in the fear of death | quested me, the undersigned notary, to make 
than in the hope of life to die a sudden death ; | his last will signed at Cogoleto, in the Contrade 
and our Lord Jesus Christ saith in the | del Corroggio, in the room of the testator, he 
Scriptures, ‘ Be ye ready, for ye know not in | being in bed, and in the presence of the un. 
what hour the Son of man cometh,’ and the | dersigned witnesses, all of the town of Cogoleto, 
mind of every prudent man should be prepared | who, after they themselves had heard the said 
fordeath. Being heedful thereof, Dom. Domenic | will read, together with the said testator, sub- 


place. In a foreign country, every native of| Columbus, the son of John, of this town of scribed the same with their own hands, after 
the little republic was a Genoese ; and Colum-} Cogoleto, by the grace of God and of the} the testator and before me, the notary, who, 
bus would have described himself as a Genoese,| Blessed Virgin Mary, and of St. John the after them, have affixed my common notarial 
and not as a native of Cogoleto. Mr. Irving! Baptist, sound in mind and speech, but not soj seal, in witness and testimony of all things 
considers the strongest evidence in favour of|in body, fearing the divine tribunal and | hereinbefore written. 

the city of Genoa to be found in the declaration | unwilling to die intestate, hath directed me, the} —*** Dominicus Columbus, q. Joannis 5 Grego- 
of Columbus in his will, executed in 1498, | notary undersigned, to write this nuncupative | rius Riverolitus, q. Petri; Jazarus Ciarlus, q. 
*Siendo yo nacido in Genova,’ I being born in| will, dictated by himself in the presence of the Guilielmi; Nicolaus Agnesius, gq. Joannis; 
Genoa. If this will had been written at Genoa, | undersigned witnesses. | Augustinus Pittamelius, y. Aloysii; Jacobus 


he might have said, I being born at Cogoleto ; 
but, in Spain, where the locality of Cogoleto) 
was unknown, he writes as a Genoese: even 
now, every wandering boy from the state of 
Genoa, without regard to the place of his birth, | 


“ © In the first place, when and whensoever he | Pogyius, q. Hycronimi ; Antonius Brussonius ; 


may happen to die, he hath recommended and 
doth recommend his soul to our Lord Jesus 


Christ, and to his most blessed mother the Virgin | 


Mary, and the whole celestial body triumphant, 


| Ambrosius Guastavimus. [The names of the 


fathers of the two last witnesses are wanting. | 
*‘ Aucustinus Ciavus, Notarius. 


\(1.8.) £(Acosvino Cirrovo, the Notary.) 


replies to the inquiry, Whence did yon come ?} directing that as soon as he shall be dead, his} ‘** In the year of our Lord 1586, in the 18th 


Genova; and every native of the state, from|body be buried in the parish church of St. 
Sarzanne to Ventimiglia, is a Genoese. In) Maria, in the town of Cogoleto; to which | 
reply to one remark of Mr. Irving’s, it may be} church he bequeaths ten pounds of the money 
said, that the great Andrea Doria, with as|of Saone [Savona], for his interment and his 
much patriotism as Columbus, and more power, | funeral. | 
never exercised it in favour of Oneglia, his; ‘Item, the said testator gave to the said | 
birth-place, but of Genoa, his country. Mr.) church, five pounds of the said money of Saone, | 


indiction, and on the 24th day of October, I, 
the undersigned Antonio Chiodo, notary of 
Varago, (q-) at the instance (or q. in the pre- 
sence) of Giovanni Baptista Spinula, and Gre- 
gorio Torre of Genoa, and Bernardo Columbo 
of this town of Cogoleto, declare that I possess 
the above testament, whole, perfect, and un- 


Irving mentions a codicil, executed by Co-; for his soul by the love of God and the Virgin | altered 5 and that I have faithfully transcribed 
lumbus sixteen days before his death, in which} Mary, and for the remission of his sins. lit, without adding or omitting any thing which 
he leaves a book ‘to his beloved country, the} ‘* Item, he bequeathed tothechapel known by | might alter the sense or meaning; and L have 
republic of Genoa ;’ and he admits that one or| the name of St. John the Baptist, situated in | diligently and faithfully listened to the read- 
both of the two admirals named Columbo, with | the said parish church, two pounds of the said |ing of the original, written and subscribed by 
whom Columbus sailed, was a native of Cogo-! money for one mass to be celebrated annually ' the notary Agostino Chiodos and since T find 


leto; but the circumstance, also mentioned by | on the 24th June, by the parish priest for the|that both agree, I have fixed to this copy 
? ' 


Mr. Irving, of the preservation of the portrait| time being. jmy notarial seal, in witness and testimony 
of the great discoverer by the families who} ‘‘‘ Item, the said testator bequeathed to the | thereof. 


claim him at Cogoleto, is strongly in their! building of the Porta Janna five solidi of | ‘Antonius Cravum, Notarius. 


favour. ‘(An tonto Cutono, Notary.)’” 





represents any other than Christopher Colum. | 
bus, the discoverer of America; and this fact, 
in connexion with the tradition which has 
through successive generations pointed out the 
house in which he was born, and upon which 
the above eulogies were painted nearly two 
hundred years since by a member of his family, 
goes far to justify the claim of Cogoleto to 
the honour of being the birth-place of Co. 
lumbus,”” 

This restoration of the honour to Cogoleto, 
which Brockedon has advocated, has just been 
confirmed by the discovery of a document of 
great interest—the will of Domenico Colombo ; 
which will, made when Christopher was about 
twelve years old, is one of the most important 
facts yet contributed towards the settlement of 
the question. 

The following is the notice and a copy of the 
will, given in a recent journal published in 

08 tame 
© Will of Domenic Columbus. 

The will of Domenic, the son of Giovanni 
Columbus, of Cogoleto, who was the father of 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of Ame- 
rica. The will was drawn up by Agostino 
Chiodo, a notary, on the 23d August, 1449; 
and is faithfully copied from a MS. in the 
possession of Captain Agnese. We publish it 
as a termination to our dissertation on the real 
birth-place of Columbus, printed recently in 
Pignerol at the press of Gighetti, and in 
which (p. 116) we have mentioned its date, 
and extracted a few words relating to the wife 
of Domenic. 

*¢In the name of Christ, Amen. 

‘** In the year of our Lord 1449, in the eighth 
indiction, and on the 23d of August. Since 
nothing is more certain than death, and 





It is not pretended that this portrait Saone for his soul, and for the remission of his (1..S.) 


sins. 

“**Ttem, the said testator hath by his own 
mouth named, and doth name, Maria his 
wife, and the daughter of Jacobo Justi, of 
Ledra, in the town of Cogoleto, and hath 
declared and willed that during her widow- 
hood, living honestly and without a second 
husband, she shall, during her life, use and 
enjoy all his goods, movable and immovable, 
to which he is now or may hereafter become 
entitled ; that she shall live and remain in the 
usual dwelling-house of the said testator, with 
his heirs hereinafter named; and in case of 
her second marriage, then that she shall receive 
only two hundred pounds of Saone, which 
the said testator declares she shall take for 
her dowry. 

**¢ He hath named and doth name the abso- 
lute heirs of all the rest of his goods, Bar- 
tholomew, Christopher, and Jacob his youngest 
son, the legitimate and lawful .children of 
the said testator, and of the said Maria 
his wife, to each of them an equal share 
in the whole. And he declares this to be his 
last will and nuncupative testament, which he 
wished to be fulfilled in all things; and if it 
cannot operate as a will, it shall operate as a 
codicil, or any other declaration of his will, and 
as a donation in the anticipation of death. And 
the said testator hereby revokes, annuls, and 
makes void and of no effect, all former testa- 
ments, last wills, and donations, in the anticipa- 
tion of death by him made or executed, al- 
though there be contained therein, or in any 
thing arising therefrom, any words obligatory 
or derogatory to which special reference should 
be made verbatim, all which things he willed and 
declared should be hereby expressed and signi- 
fied, this will alone remaining for ever valid. 


We think this document so fully establishes 
the true birth-place of Domenic Columbus and 
his wife and children, that every sensible per. 
son, unbiassed by that party spirit which always 
rejects the truth, will now admit the claim of 
the town of Cogoleto. 

Note.—That this MS. was more than once 
cited by the Academicians of Genoa in their 
argument; and, beyond all doubt, if they 
employed it to prove the “nationality” of 
Columbus, we may also employ it to prove 
the precise place of his birth. A copy of this 
will is in the possession of Sig. Farmacista 
(an apothecary), Canobbio; but it bears so 
little the character of an authentic document, 
and is so informal, that we must class it with 
those imperfect copies which, according to 
Pothier, at the most only indicate an original, 
and particularly when we mention that it 
wants the affirmation of the notary; that it is 
only subscribed by five witnesses, all of whom 
differ both in Christian and surname from those 
mentioned in our copy ; and that in the body of 
the will the legacy to the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist, the seal of the notary, as well as 
the affirmation and notarial seal of the notary 
who copied it, and the date of the copy, are 
omitted. Ww 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

December 12, 1839. - 
S1n,—The zeal you evince in archeology in- 
duces’ me to lay before you some views of M. 
Robiano (who has recently published a volume 
on the Rosetta stone), 4s they seem to me to be 
borne out by several striking facts and coincl- 
dences. His object is to support the opinion 
that the ancient Egyptians spoke a Semitic dia- 
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lect. In maintaining such a position, he does | panion, afflicted, has prepared, raised ; and at | fordshire. 


The coal is worked principally 


not, however, pretend to say that the inhabi-|length completed the following inscription in| near Pilsen, Przilep (whence Prague is sup- 
tants of the Nile spoke Hebrew or Chaldce,| Hebrew characters, and which may be com-| plied), Radnitz, and Swina. Of the age of these 
such as was spoken on the banks of the Jordan | pared letter by letter with the inscription on|coal measures no doubt can be entertained, as 


or the Euphrates; but that the geographical 
position of Egypt, its relations with surrounding 


tribes, and, in fact, many monuments, give us| Robiano reads according to the sense by , P 
reason to believe that at least the people of {and 3 :— 


Egypt understood a language nearly allied to the 
Hebrew, or rather the Phoenician. If our re- 
searches among the surrounding nations prove 
that all these people spoke a Semitic language, 
it is more than probable that Egypt spoke one 
very similar ; which, if not identical in its par- 
ticular terms of phrase, was at. least so in its 
fundamental principles. This supposition be- 
comes more than probable when we consider 
that Egypt was bounded on the west by the 
Pheenician dialect of Carthage, on the south by 
the Ethiopians, and on the east by the Arab 
tribés and Palestine, all of them Semitic tribes. 
It can hardly, therefore, be supposed that the 
language should not present numerous affinities 
with those of its neighbours, which were often 
united by so many peculiar circumstances. 

The discovery of an Egyptian funeral co- 
lumn, or cippus, with a demotic inscription, 
presented an opportunity of testing these opi-| 
nions. This column is now in the Royal| 
Museum of Turin, having on it an inscription 
of seven lines in Egyptian demotic characters, 
of which the subjoined is a facsimile :— 


TUL 


eh EA/e li ZeZu/ 

Jer veo (FA 
pak Uo) Po | 
| FS <3 gh Caleese tolls | 
1 Sb ac 1K 3H—14b By 36 pes] 
| A DINK Zo py & SANE 
' Aaard sy 











In examining this inscription with some 
attention, M. Robiano remarks, that the two 
first lines contain twenty-two different cha- 
racters, and which consequently donot give any 
sense. He finds that the fourth and the 
twentieth, the eleventh and the nineteenth, 
are similar. Now the Semitic alphabet is 
composed of twenty-two letters, and the same 
letters in the Hebrew resemble precisely in the 
order of resemblance the letters in the in- 
scription. Besides this, several other letters 
present an analogy to the Hebrew, whether 
cursive, or on inscriptions, or on medals. 

Encouraged by this discovery, M. Robiano 
proceeded to make its application, feeling 
assured that it was impossible to make out a 
rational interpretation, if the idea which he 
formed of his alphabet was incorrect. In 
order to effect this, he wrote out the entire 
inscription in a single line, and without any 
Separation : under each demotic character he 
placed its equivalent in the Hebrew character, 
and as soon as he could make out a word 
formed by these letters, he extracted it, and 
isolated it from the others. This separation 


i the column, with the exception of two signs 
not determined by the alphabet, and which M. 


el 
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y pra voow AyD Saw 
s 5a Sa mew, wad. 
mem yoo yma > mds 
Pwy or ) mm 

*¢ To my faithful companion, who perished, 
having unfortunately broken his legs . (or 
shoulders), Kzaph, my husband :—lIlizth has 
placed a cenotaph. Also his daughter-in-law, 
from affection to her father-in-law, caused his 
body to be removed with pomp, has raised this 
cippus, and placed this enclosure around.” 

“ A sense so regular,” says M. Robiano, ‘so 
well sustained, so in harmony with the circum- 
stances, appears to place beyond a doubt the 
fact that the language has been found in 
which it was conceived ;” and he thinks it fair 
to assume that the people of Egypt spoke 
an idiom which differed but little from the 
Hebraic dialects with which we are now 
familiar.— Your obedient servant: 

Wirr1am GoopHuGH. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

January 8.—The Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D. 
President, in the chair.— Two communi- 
cations were read. 1. ‘On the Carboniferous 
and Transition Rocks of Bohemia,’ by Mr. An- 
sted.—The south-east and south-west bounda- 
ries of Bohemia consist of two ranges of moun- 
tains, composed of gneiss and granite; and the 
latter rock is also exposed on the north and east. 
Of the sedimentary formations, a line drawn 
from Eger to Prague would separate completely 
those of a date newer than the coal measures 
from the carboniferous and transition systems ; 
the two latter appearing only to the south of 
the imaginary line ; and it is to them alone that 
the memoir refers. The district described by 
Mr. Ansted is included within a triangle, hav- 
ing for its base the country between Luditz and 
Pilsen, and Prague for its apex; and the geo- 
logical structure is explained by reference to a 
series of sections from Luditz to Pilsen, Rako- 
nitz to Radnitz, Zebrak to Ginetz, Przilep to 
Karlstein, and Pilsen to Prague. The forma- 
tions thus intersected consist of gneiss, gray- 
wacke, coal measures, trap rocks, and accumu- 
lations of superficial débris. 1. The gneiss is 
exposed near Luditz, the eastern extremity of 
the great district composed of that formation 
and granite ; and it presents a series of rounded 
hills, furrowed by the action of water and atmo- 
spheric agents. 2. The graywacke is exten- 
sively developed between Luditz and Pilsen, 
and the latter town and Prague, constituting 
the south-west and south-east boundaries of the 
great mass of the coal measures. It consists of 
slates, rotten shale, and bands of limestone ; the 
lower beds being characterised by the frequent 
occurrence of T'rinucleus Caractici. The strata 
are highly inclined, and much disturbed by 
faults. 3. The coal measures constitute patches 
of greater or less extent, resting unconformably 
on the graywacke ; and are composed of beds of 
sandstone, shale, and coal, in general very 
slightly inclined ; and the base of the whole 
series is a cherty sandstone resting upon a very 
coarse red conglomerate, which resembles some 








gave him at first the words—/usband, coms 


of the varieties of the old red sandstone of Here- 


| their fossil plants, described by the late Count 
Sternberg, agree with those found in the coal 
fields of England. 4. The trap rocks are ex- 
posed near Manetin, Pilsen, Radnitz, Rokitzan, 
jand Prague, and to their action many of the: 
disturbances in the strata are ascribed. 5. The 
superficial débris occurs chiefly between Manetin 
and Pilsen, forming extensive barren tracts. of 
gravel. The paper contains an account of the 
principal dislocations, particularly those between 
Rakonitz and Radnitz, by which the graywacke 
is five times placed on a level with the coal mea- 
sures; and those between Przilep and Karl- 
stein, by which the strata are completely in- 
verted, and the older portion of graywacke 
made to rest upon the coal measures.--2. ‘A 

Letter from the Rev. J. Gunn to Dr. Buck- 

jland.’—This communication was accompanied : 
by three Paramoudras, or gigantic cup-shaped 

chalk-flints: and a series of specimens from the 

boulders found in the diluvial accumulations of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and derived originglly from 

strata belonging to the oolitic series. The let- 

ter contains, besides some observations on the 

tendency of Paramoudras to assume a tubercu- 

lated outline, where they are in contact with 

horizontal layers of flint, remarks on the verti- 

cal pipes or ‘sand galls” in chalk; and Mr. 

Gunn infers, from their being filled with only 

sand, gravel, or crag, that they were not formed 

during the eocene period. With respect to the 

boulder accumulations, he is of opinion that 

they were derived from the action of waves on 

ancient lines of sea-coast ; and that the boulders 

themselves are the remains of the formations 

which, at one geological period, constituted the 

shores of the London basin. 





ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TuEspay, January 7.—At the last meeting, 
the arrival in the Downs of the ship in which 
the five gymnoti had been embarked at Berbice 
in October last.fur the Society was announced ; 
but since then, unfortunately, the information 
had been received, that the eels had died 
during the voyage. The gentleman, however, 
who was importing them to present them to the 
Society, has taken measures to obtain other 
specimens.--A letter from Mr. G. Mackrell 
forwarding an economical voltaic battery, was 
read. The advantages of the arrangement 
on the principle of the constant battery, are 
extreme portability, simplicity, and cheapness. 
The total cost of construction was seven 
shillings. -It consists of a wooden trough, 
twenty-two and a half inches long, divided by 
partitions of wood into twelve cells each, four 
and a half inches deep, four inches long, and 
one and a half inch wide, coated with pitch, 
covered over with shel-lac varnish. The zinc 
plates were placed in brown paper bags, and 
attached to the copper, which were arranged 
on the principle of Wollaston’s battery. Mr. 
Mackrell’s construction was exhibited in ac- 
tion. With the usual solutions of sulphate of 
copper and common salt, it produced one cubic 
inch of the gases in twenty-seven seconds from 
acidulated water of the strength generally used 
in voltameters ; heated seven inches of platina 
wire to redness ; and evinced powerful electro- 
magnetic effects. A voltaic battery, consisting 
of twelve pairs of zinc and carbon elements, as 
recommended by Mr. Cooper in the “ Philo- 
sophical Magazine” for the present month, 
and constructed by Mr. Watkins, was also 





exhibited in action. 
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BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Fripay, 3d January. Mr. J. E. Gray, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The largest seed-vessels 
of Lecythis, from South America, at present 
observed in Europe, was exhibited. Donations 
of specimens of rare Fungi were announced. 
Read, ‘ Notice of Indigenous Plants, observed 
on the Banks of the River Wye, principally in 
the Summer of 1839,’ by Mr. Edwin Lees, who 
has for some years past paid considerable atten- 
tion to the vegetation of that tract of country 
west of the Severn,” anciently under the do- 
minion of the brave Silures. t summer he 
examined in detail the course of the Wye, and 
the ** notice” submitted to the Society was the 
result of his later excursions. He speaks in 
the highest admiration of the beauty of the 
scenery, enumerates a vast variety of plants, 
and describes their habitats. The reading 
of the paper will be concluded at the next 
meeting. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
On Thursday evening, Mr. Lubbock presiding, 
the meetings were resumed after the Christmas 
recess——A paper respecting the construction 
and use of single achromatic eye-pieces was 
read. After many experiments, carried on 
during four years, the author (name unheard) 
is satisfied with the superiority of the single to 
the double eye-piece; the latter he considers 
only fit for those who view objects for enter- 
tainment. By a telescope with the single 
achromatic eye-piece, the discs of stars appeared 
entirely free from false light, and concentrate 
rings. Venus and Mars, too, were quite ob- 
vious under great disadvantages of vision. The 
author uses an eye-hole, the same as that in the 
Gregorian telescope. ‘ 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Medical, 8 p.m.; Geographical, 9 p.m. 
‘Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 P.M.; Medical and Chirurgical, 
8) P.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8) P.M.; 
Architectural, 8 P.m.; Society of Arts (Illustration), 


P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P.™. 

Thursday. — Royal, 8} P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
Medico-Botanical (Anniversary), 8 P.M. 

Friday.— Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Sat --—— Asiatic, 2 p.m. ; Westminster Medical, 
athematical, 8 p.m. 


8 P.M.; 








PINE ARTS. 

Mr. Catiermole’s Drawing of the First Re- 
formers entering their Protest at the Diet of 
Spires, on the 19th of April, 1529. 

At the present period, when religious topies 

are so generally agitated, and when such 

strenuous exertions are making by the profes- 
sors of the respective persuasions into which 
the Christian world is divided, to obtain a pre- 
ponderance, each for his own doctrine, a work 
so powerfully illustrative of the character and 
history of the founders of that class of Christ- 
ians of which the great majority of the inha- 
bitants of this country is constituted, is neces- 
sarily very interesting, and, we conceive, must 
become very popular. We know of no artist 
whose peculiar talents and attainments more 


completely fit him for the successful execution: 


of such a subject than Mr. Cattermole. It 
was, therefore, with highly-raised expectations 
that we hastened the other day to dhe private 
view of the drawing, or rather the picture, the 
title of which stands at the head of this notice ; 
and those expectations, we are happy to add, 
were fully realised. It is, in every respect, 
and without the least doubt, the able artist’s 





masterpiece. The following description of the 
scene we extract from the prospectus issued by 
Mr. William Walker, by whom this magni- 
ficent work, which has been above two years in 
hand, is about to be engraved :— 

“ The Diet of Spires, in 1526, passed a reso- 
lution essentially favourable to the Reform. 
ation, but which the pontiff, Clement VII., and 
his great coadjutor, the Emperor Charles V., 
determined to annul; for this purpose they 
summoned a second Diet at Spires in the spring 
of 1529. All the chief princes and deputies of 
the empire were present. King Ferdinand 
presided for his brother the emperor, then in 
Spain, and he contrived to procure a majority ; 
the resolution, therefore, of 1526 was rescinded. 
But the Reformers now had gained sufficient 
strength not to be cast down by such proceed- 
ings: being denied a hearing in their defence, 
Luther and Melancthon drew up a protest, 
and, on the 19th of April, the Elective Princes 


|in the minority again appeared before the 


Diet. This at first was also refused; but with 
great resolution they obliged the Diet to receive 
this their solemn protestation. In substance it 
declared, ‘ That they would not obey the tyran- 
nical edicts imposing church-tradition before 
Scripture, because such was contrary to the 
law of God—that the Scriptures were the 
rule and touchstone of their conduct — that 
the Bible was the sole interpreter of itself to 
the conscience—and that they appealed to a 
General Council and to all unsuspected judges.’ 
In the central group of the picture are the 
Elective Princes who thus stood boldly forward. 
John Constance, elector of Saxony, the chief 
leader in this event, brother and successor to 
Frederick, the late protector of Luther, is ex- 
hibiting to the king the protest, to which he, 
and those who surround him, had set their 


seals; on his right, Wolfgang, the prince of 


Anhalt, and Philip, the landgrave of Hesse ; 


on his left, in front, George, margrave of 


Bradenburg, with the Dukes Ernest and 
Francis of Luneburg. 


his friends, Spalatine, Justus Jonas, and John 
Frederick, ‘the Magnanimous,’ are on his 
right ; and on his left, Melancthon, Myconius, 
Bugenbagen, Bullinger, Bucer, and Gcolam. 
padius, attended by deputies from the fourteen 
imperial cities who joined them. On the king's 
right, John Thomas, count Mirandula; the 
pope's legate, Cardinal Cajetan; and Albert, 
the cardinal and archbishop of Mentz; on his 
left, Joachim, elector of Brandenburg; Wil- 
liam, duke of Bavaria; and Frederick, count 
palatine. The figure holding his hand above 
his eyes is John Faber, whom Ferdinand made 
Bishop of Vienna; behind him, Vergerio, 


Duke George of Saxony, and Henry, duke of 


Brunswick, resting his hand on the king’s 

chair: the figure laughing in scorn is Charles 

Millitz. 

official, and in front of the Reformers, John 

Guttenburg's printed copy of the Scriptures.” 
We might d 


the drawing — upon the force of the light and 


shade—and upon the freedom yet solidity of 


the execution; but these qualities, however 
estimable, are all subordinate to that which is 
universally allowed to be the most difficult 
achievement of the historical painter—ExPREs- 
sion. Of course, availing himself of the por- 
traits of the distinguished characters of the 
piece which have been left us by Albert Durer, 
Holbein, Lucas Cranach, and others, Mr. Cat. 
termole has communicated to their features and 


Further to the right of 
u.. | the picture is Martin Luther, accompanied by 


In the foreground to the left is the 


well upon the skill with which so 
many figures (about eighty in number) are 
composed — upon the vigour and correctness of 


SR A em 
action the various sentiment and passion by 
which, under such circumstances, they must 
necessarily have been influenced and agitated. 
Among many instances of this excellence, the 
bearing of Wolfgang, firm and energetic, with- 
out violence or exaggeration, is especially 
striking, 

Mr. Walker has already etched the subject, 
preparatory to proceeding with it; and we were 
much pleased with an impression of the plate, 
even in its present state. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Melton Breakfast. Painted by Francis 
Grant; Engraved by Charles G. Lewis. 
Hodgson and Graves. 

Every body who saw it must recollect the 
clever original picture, painted by Mr. Grant 
for Rowland Errington, Esq., which enlivened 
the last Exhibition of the Royal Academy. It 
was justly said of it by that high authority in 
such matters, ‘‘ The Sporting Magazine,’’— 
“As a faithful picture of eleven of the best 
sportsmen in the world, as well as for its other 
merits, the Melton Breakfast is a jewel. Mr. 
Grant has most judiciously grouped his figures. 
Had all been seated, many of their characteristics 
would have been concealed, and the formality 
of table arrangements would have marred the 
piece, while it would have failed to impart the 
true idea of the free and easy habits necessarily 
prevailing at such a place and such an hour. 
Time is evidently almost up, and the fixture is 
Billesdon.” The following are the noblemen 
and gentlemen introduced :—Mr. Massey Stan- 
ley, Lord Wilton, Count Matusewic, Lord 
Gardner, Mr. Gilmour, Mr. Lyne Stevens, Sir 
Frederick Johnston, Lord Rokeby, Lord Fo- 
rester, Lord Kinnaird, and Mr. Rowland Err. 
ington. Mr. Lewis has shewn his usual skill 
in the engraving. The portraits are beauti- 
fully finished, but without detracting from the 
general breadth of the work. 

Portraits by the Count D’Orsay. Mitchell. 
Few members of the fashionable world deserve 
to be, and are, in every respect, so distinguished 
as the noble amateur, some of the productions 
of whose facile and elegant pencil are here 
presented to the public. They consist of the 
sketched portraits, en profile, of seven individ- 
uals; all of them, with one unhappy exception, 
enjoying just and extensive literary celebrity. 
We disclaim any knowledge of the exception 
(who must, however, we presume, be very 
proud of his associates), but of six of these 
spirited and finely executed drawings we are 
entitled to speak ; and we confidently assert, 
that whoever has seen the highly-gifted origi- 
nals cannot fail instantly to recognise the 
resemblances of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Bart., Theodore E. Hook, Albany Fonblanque, 
Walter Savage Landor, Thomas Carlyle, and 
Richard M. Milnes, M.P. 


Illustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual 
Works of Mercy. By a Sister of the 
Religious Order of Our Lady of Mercy. 
Part f. Dolman. 

'Four groups in outline, exemplifying the 

| benevolent virtues of “ Feeding the Hungry,” 

“Giving drink to. the Thirsty,” ‘Clothing 

the Naked,” and ‘* Harbouring the Harbour- 

less.” 


Dramatic Sketches. By R. I. Lane, A.R.A. 
No. VIII. Mitchell. 
WE have frequently spoken of this work as one 
that was certain to command popularity, and 
the present number is of more than ordinary 
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interest. It contains six portraits, of which 
we shall only mention that of Miss Ellen Tree, 
in the character of Clemanthe. The artist has 
taken one of the most pleasing positions in the 
play ; and having caught the likeness, has pro- 
duced a very charming lithograph. 


All Fours. Painted by W. Hunt; Drawn 
on Stone by T. Fairland. Hodgson and 
Graves. . 

Tue humorous design which amused the 

public so much at the last Exhibition of the 

Society of Painters in Water-colours. Mr. 

Fairland has been very successful in preserving 

the expression of the original ; but we think a 

few smarter touches in the foreground would | 

have told advantageously. The print is, whim. 
sically enough, dedicated to the members of 

Crockford’s Club ! 


Picturesque Sketches of the Churches of 





Devonshire. No. I. Drawn from Nature, 
and on Stone, by W. Spreat. Ackermann | 


and Co. | 
A PLEASING topographical publication. | 

Panorama.—Mr. Burford has produced an-| 
other and a very beautiful panorama in his| 
smaller room. It is a View of the Palace and | 
Gardens of Versailles, on the féte of St. Louis, | 
and has replaced that of the Colosseum, by| 
substituting what is extremely gay and lively 
for what was very solemn and grand. Nothing | 
can be more accurate than this representation. | 
The play of the fountains, and the various | 
groupings and costume of the people, render 
the whole picture as pleasing as any produc- 
tion of the kind we have ever seen. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LUCY. 


Ler other bards in raptures sing 
Of Spanish and Italian graces, 
Their incense let them kneeling bring 
Before the shrine of foreign faces ;— 
To distant climes J will not roam, 
Nor recreant prove to love and duty ; 
In vain I'd search, so far from home, 
For aught to match my English Beauty. 


Fair is the soft Ausonian maid, 
And lovely is Iberia’s daughter, 
When dancing in she chequered shade, 
As swan upon the moonlit water: 
And well the youth should guard his heart 
Who toys with them in myrtle bower, 
Or while he wreathes, with playful art, 
Their tresses with the orange-flower. 


For in those tresses mischief lies, 

And from beneath those silken lashes, 
In every glance of those dark eyes, 

Love's amorous lightning fiercely flashes. 
And yet, though radiant as the morn, 

My English Beauty is still fairer ;— 
Though Love’s own cestus them adorn, 

My Lucy is a gem still rarer ! 


The graces of her form to trace 

In vain would baffled Art endeavour : 
Look only once upon her face, 

And you would wish to gaze for ever ! 
Yet hath her cheek no rosy hue 

Like Summer when she goes a-Maying, 
Nor are her eyes, though softly blue, 

Twin violets with Zephyr playing :— 
For Summer’s reign is quickly gone, 

And then the fairest roses wither ; 
And violets, when Spring is flown, 


} Welcome! thrice welcome !—Still my raptured 


But Lucy’s cheek is ever bright, 
Fer there the rose is always glowing ; 
Her eyes still sparkle with delight, 
There violets are ever blowing! 
R. B. S. 


SONNET. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 


FarrEst of all the progeny of Night, 


On whose unparagoned, meek loveliness, 


The lingering sun now gazes with delight, 


As in the waves he cools each glowing tress: 
HEsreEp, thou dove-eyed herald, sent to bless 


The grief-oppresséd heart with holy calm, 
To pour upon the bruiséd spirit balm, 


Softer than Lethe’s famed forgetfulness ;— 


eye 
Thine advent hails as in the rosy prime 
Of boyhood ; when, outstretched at curfew 
chime 
Upon the enamelled lawn, I watched on high 
Thee in thy beauty gliding with front sublime, 
Like to some white-robed angel, through the 
sky. R. B.S. 





ANACREONTICA. 
iII. 

"Em) pvgcivess rigsivecis, 

"Emi Awrivaig, x. T. 2. 
SPREAD my couch,—I’ll here reéline 
Where myrtles with the lotus twine ; 
Hither, Cupid, quickly fly, 
Round thy neck thy tunic tie; 
Hand me the cup that sparkles clear, 
To pledge a health to all that’s dear. 
Rapidly as chariots roll, 
Life glides onward to the goal. 
This frame, when comes the fated day, 
To dust will crumble fast away ! 
Then, why on stones waste rich perfume ? 
Why vain libations on the tomb ? 
On me—on me, your ointments pour, 
On my head your roses shower ! 
Now call the mistress of my heart, 
Ere for Hades I depart. 
Gentle boy, to tell thee true, 
I mean to bid dull Care adieu.—R. B, S. 


IV. 


Aud wxris iyxabevdor 
*AdrropQugois, Me TD. 


As on my purple couch I lay, 

Dreaming the stilly night away 

(My cares by Bacchus lulled to rest), 
his vision bright my slumbers blest. 

Methought I flew on tiptoe light, 

In frolic race with virgins bright, 

While youths, as Bacchus fair and gay, 

With laughter eyed our sportive play ; 

And many a quip and crank the while 

Went round with sly, malicious smile. 

With joy I woke :—the vision fair 

Now melted into empty air; 

And, tossing on my couch with pain, 

I sighed, in sooth, to dream again.—.R. B.S. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Cupid's Diplomacy, a slight 
piece from the French, is the only novelty of 
the week. It is very cleverly acted by Mrs. 
Stirling, as young Louis XV. courting a fair 
damsel (Miss Montague), in the disguise of an 
officer, and carrying her heart: Mr. Archer, 
Mr. W. Bennett, and Mrs. Selby, all in parts 
which suit them well. There is nothing of 


plot, but the affair is lively and pleasant enough 
to wile away twenty minutes before the pan- 


VARIETIES. 
Musical Mems.—Many persons imagine that 
no music can be composed without the aid of an 
instrument. Beethoven was deaf, yet he was 
the author of some of the most divine harmo. 
nies that ever were scored. A musical doctor 
of the present day—a countryman of our own 
—has been long bed-ridden ; he has had a little 
table so constructed as to enable him to go on 
with his notation in bed. The doctor works 
with two pens, one in his right, the other 
in his left hand; with one he notes his 
bass, with the other his tenor, &c. It is very 
laughable to see him when the bass pen is dry, 
dip unconsciously the tenor pen, already full, 
into the ink-stand, or vice versa. This is con- 


tinued sometimes for a minute, until the en- 
raged musician, unable to contain himself 


longer, throws both pens away. Another 

musical genius of the present time, when com. 

posing, has been known to leave his table and 

deliberately dip his pen in the washhand basin. 

Both of these gentlemen compose “‘ most elo- 

quent, music” without the help of any instru- 

ment. 

Politics in Periodicals below Par.—It is a 

fact, that whilst all the other articles in the 

magazines are perused by thousands of persons 

in the coffee-houses of the metropolis, during 

the first two or three days of the month, the 

sheet containing the political article—Whig or 

Tory, no matter—is seldom cut until the third 

or fourth week, so little is it cared for. The 

newspaper seems to be the proper field for 

politics. 

Madame D’Arblay.—The newspapers of 

yesterday announce the death of Madame 

D’Arblay at the advanced age of eighty-eight. 

The celebrated Miss Burney, author of those 

excellent novels, ‘* Cecilia,” ‘*‘ Evelina,” &o., 

in which our fathers and mothers took delight, 

has thus passed away. In life she was most 
estimable, and never penned a syllable which 

had not a tendency to refine the mind and 
promote the cause of virtue. 

“* To find the Depth of a Mine by observing 

the beats of the Pendulum.— The force of gra- 
vity as we descend into the earth, does not vary 
by the law as it does when we descend towards 
the earth’s surface from the regions above it. 
A person descending from the top of a high 
mountain, and making observations from time 
to time with a pendulum, would find the force 
of gravity increasing continually until he reached 
the ied of the sea; if, then, he descended a 
deep mine, observing his pendulum, as before, 
from distance to distance, he would find the 
force of gravity, instead of increasing, to 
diminish continually. The reason of this may 
be explained as follows: let the earth’s mass be 
supposed, when he has descended to any dis. 
tance, to be divided into two parts—one a 
spherical shell, extending over the whole of its 
surface, and having for its thickness the depth 
to which he has descended, and the other a 
solid sphere included in this sheli and filling it. 
Now it is a remarkable fact, that the attrac. 
tions of the different elements of a spherical 
shell, of whatever thickness, upon a body, any 
where situated in the interior or hollow of the 
shell, exactly connterbalance one another; so 
that the body, being drawn in every direction 
alike, has no tendency to move in any one 
direction rather than another; and were the 
earth hollow, and its cavity a sphere, could we 
descend into it, we might float about in the 
void space, without any effort—every muscu. 
lar exertion would, indeed, be a source of 
inconvenience and danger to us, and the prin- 








Droop on their mossy bed together :— 


tomime. 





cipal anxiety of our lives would be to guard 
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ourselves against these continual collisions, 
upon the opposite walls of our prison-house, 
which each effort would tend to produce. 
Since, then, this shell of the earth above him 
exerts no attraction upon a person who descends 
into it, the whole force by which he is attracted 
must be that of the solid sphere which it 
encloses. Now this sphere, beneath him, 
diminishes its diameter perpetually as he de- 
scends ; whilst his position remains, in respect 
to this lesser sphere, precisely the same as it 
was in respect to the greater, when he was at 
the surface ; he may, in fact, be considered as 
standing continually, in his descent, on the 
surface of a diminishing sphere; being then 
attracted continually, under the same circum. 
stances, but by a less quantity of matter, it is 
clear that he must be less attracted. It is 
found that this diminution of the attraction 
is exactly proportional to the diminution of 
the distance from the earth’s centre; and 
applying this principle to determine the effect 
of the diminished attraction on the motion of 
the pendulum, we have the following rule to 
determine’ the depth of a mine. Observe the 
number of beats which the pendulum loses in 
one day, by being carried into the mine; ,ths, 
or nearly ;th of that number of seconds, will 


give the depth of the mine in miles.””—Mose- |) 


ley’s Illustrations of Science. 

* The Principal Avis of a Body’s Rotation. 
Suppose the fixed axis spoken of in the last 
article to become free, so that the body may 
move in any direction. Being pressed ‘un- 
equally in different directions, by the centrifu- 
gal force, it will then immediately alter its 
position, and the revolution will begin to take 
place about some other imaginary axis passing 
through the body ; this again, in its turn, will 
give place to some other, and so on, until out 
of the infinity of axes, about which it may 
thus, in succession, be made to revolve, it falls 
upon one, about which the centrifugal forces 
exactly balance one another, and this axis, 
it will have no tendency to change. In every 
solid body there are three such axes, called its 
principal axes. They intersect in its centre of 
gravity, and are at right angles to one another. 
Although, when made to rotate accurately 
about either of its principal axes, the body has 
no tendency whatever to alter the axis of its 
rotation ; yet its rotation may, or may not, 
when slightly deflected from that axis, tend to 
return to it; and it is of importance to know 
whether this will or will not be the case: for, 
practically, it is impossible by any impulse to 
cause the body, at the first instant of its motion, 
to rotate accurately round either of its princi- 
pal axes; so that, when free, it cannot rotate 
round either of those axes, unless, of its own 
accord, the rotation tend to pass into it. Now 
of the three axes, there is only one into which 
the rotation thus tends of its own accord to 

, and it is the shortest of the three. Ifthe 
Ch. being free to move, be put in motion, not 
round this or any other principal axis, its rota- 
tion will yet always tend to pass into this 


shortest axis, and will eventually settle into aj $ 


rotation about it. Although generally, any 
body, whatever may be its form, has three prin- 
cipal axes of rotation, it yet may have more. 
Any diameter of a sphere, for instance, is a 
principal axis of rotation. Ofa cylinder, the 
axis or line joining the middle of one of its 
circular ends to the middle of the other, is a 
principal axis of rotation, being the longest it 
can have; but any axis at right angles to this 
from its middle point, is also a principal axis, 
than which it can have none less. So in a 
prolate spheroid, a solid, which miay be supposed 


on the 2d and two following days; a little snow fell on 


soiterd 
our 


to be generated by an ellipse revolving roupd 
its greater diameter ; this greater diameter is 
the longest principal: axis of rotation, but any 
axis perpendicular to this from its centre is 
also a principal axis of rotation. These last 
axes are all of the same size, and are the body’s 
least principal axes of rotation. In an oblate 
spheroid, which is generated by the revolution 
of an ellipse about its shorter diameter, this 
shorter diameter is a principal axis, and it is 
the shortest of the principal axes of the spheroid ; 
whilst any axis at right angles to this, from its 
middle point, is a principal axis, and these are 
its greatest principal axes.” —Jbid. 

Geology in Devon.—Dr. Buckland and Mr. 
Conybeare have both hastened to visit the late 
landslip on the coast of Devon, which, we 
understand, offers some very curious phe- 
nomena to the geologist, both inland and out 
at sea; where, at a considerable distance from 
the shore, a new solid ridge has been thrown 
up by this convulsion of nature. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Honest Schloss, our precious little Bijou Annual maker 
(on which such peculiar taste is bestowed), has this year 
had royal honours conferred upon him as a reward for his 
meritorious exertions. Her Majesty, in approval of her 
resentation copy, which was indeed beautiful and 
unique, graciously acknowledged the publisher's effort 
to please; and H. R, H. the Duchess of Kent, has 
appointed him her Printseller and Fancy Stationer. We 
rejoice in this, for it is a just reward for industry, per- 
severance, and desert. 
In the Press. 


A History of the British Sponges and Corallines, by 
Dr. Johnston, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Observations on the Financial Position and Credit of 
the United States, by A. Trotter, Esq. 8vo, 15s.—The 
Christian Keepsake, 1840 (an United States Annual), 15s. 
—The Catholic Spirit of True Religion, post 8vo. 7s.— 
Bogatzky's Evening Treasury, new edition, 32mo, Is. 6d. 
—May You Like It, by C. B. Tayler, 6th edition, f.cap, 
7s. Gd.—Temperance Emigrants; a Drama, by J. Dunlop, 
12mo. 1s, 6d.—The Fortescue Family; a Tale, by Mrs. 
Streeten, f.cap, 5s,—Young Christian’s Sunday Evening, 
3d series: On the Acts, by Mrs. Parry, 12mo. 6s,—Plain 
Sermons by Contributors to ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,” 
8vo. 6s. 6d.— The Cotton Fields and Factories, by H. 
Brown, square, 2s. 6d, — Essay on the Life and Institu- 
tions of Offa, king of Mercia, by Rev. H. Mackenzie, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. — Marian ; or, a Young Maid’s Fortunes, by Mrs. 
S.C. Hall, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d.—Sophia de Lissau, 
5th edition, f.cap, 5s. — History of Napoleon, by G. M. 
Bussey, illustrated by H. Vernet, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 2is.— 
Reminiscences of an Old Traveller, by T. Brown, 3d 
edition, 7s.—The Influence or Moral Effects of —e by 
J. Corner, 12mo. 1s, 6d. — Family Prayers, by the Rev 
T. Raven, 12mo. 3s.—Poems, by J. Sterling, 12mo. 6s.— 
Bishop ;Jewell’s Apology of the Church of England, 
12mo. 5s, (Oxford edition.)—Laconics, new and cheap 
edition, 3 vols. 18mo, 8s.—Archbishop Hodson’s Morning 
Discourses, 8vo. %s.—Modern Poetry, 32mo. 3s.—Rev. 
W. Dalton’s Family Altar, 5th edition, post 8vo, 6s.— 
Beauty of the Heavens, by C. F. Blunt, 104 coloured 
scenes, 2/. 2s,—Glimpses of the Old World; or, Excur- 
sions on the Continent, by the Rev. A. Clark, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 14s.—An Essay on the Profession of Educator, post 
8vo. 38.—The Prosperity of Landholders not Dependent 
on the Corn Laws, by T. Jevons, 8vo. 2s.—Politilysis; an 
Historieal Exposition of the Means by which Revolutions 
are to be Prevented or Effected, royal 8vo, cloth bds. 20s. 








METEOROLOGICAL '!JOURNAL, 1840, 


January. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday... 2 {| From 51 to 41 29°61 to 29°82 
Friday ---- 3 sore BO ne 47 29°85 + 2988 
Saturday -. 4 coos 35 ++ 41 | 29-86 29°81 
Sunday++-- 5 | 41 -» 30 | 2977 29-81 
Monday -- 6 | 2 +. 35 29°84 30-08 
Tuesday 7 | eeee 27 +e 19 30°14 30-11 
Wednesday 8 | «--- 12 30 | 30-05 30-06 


Prevailing wind, N.E. 


Except the 5th and 7th, generally cloudy. Rain fell 


the morning of the 6th. 
Rain fallen, -2875 of an inch. 
Edmonton, CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 





- —— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** Fido” thanked, but declined. 
The Murder at Feversham (from Stowe} is not 
‘40 our pages; the transertber will find his MS, at 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
kK ING’S COLLEGE, London. — Depart. 


ment of Civil Engineering and Science as applied to 
Arts and Manufactures. 
The Classes in this Dep 
the 2ist January next. 
Mathematics—Professor Rev. T.G. Hall, M.A, 
Natural Philosophy and Mechanics—Professor Rev. H, Mose. 
ley, M.A. F.R.S. 
 e appaa Theoretical and Practical — Professor Daniell, 
RS. 


will be R 





don Tuesday, 


= 


Experimental Philosophy—Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 

Geometrical Drawing, &c.—J. Bradley, Esq. 

Manufacturing, Art, and Machinery—E. Cowper, Esq. 

Mineralogy—J. Tennant, F.G.S. 

Practical Surveying—H. J. Castle, Esq. 

Particulars may be obtained, upon application, at the Secre. 
tary’s Office. J. LONSDALE, B.D, Principal. 

December 21, 1839. 


POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. 
LETTER not exceeding HALF AN 
OUNCE IN WEIGHT may now be sent from any part 
of the United Kingdom to any other part for ONE PENNY, if 


paid when posted; or for TWOPENCE, if paid when delivered. 
January 10th, 1840, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 2ist of January will be published, 
HE CHRISTIAN’S LATIN COM. 
PANION, containing Thomas & Kempis's Imitation of 
Christ, rendered into elegant Latin 
By 8S. CASTELLIO. 


nd, 
Hymns, with a Vocabulary, 3s. ; without it, 2s. 
Black and Armstrong; J. Souter. 








Conduit Street. 


7. SAUNDERS and OTLEY 
have nearly ready the following NEW WORKS :— 


Records of Real Life, in the Palace and in 


the Cottage. 
By Miss H. Pigott. 


Il. 
The Real and the Ideal. 
III. 
Camp and Quarters ; 


Scenes of Military Life. 
By Major Patterson. 


; IV. 
Social Life in Germany Illustrated. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 


V. 
Family Records. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury. 


VI. 
Timon; but not of Athens. 
VII. 
Arundel; a Tale of the French Revolution. 


VII. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Works 
’ 
Beautifully i!lustrated in Monthly Volumes, price6s. Vol. I. 
Rienzi; or, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. With Engravings 


y. | from original Drawings by M‘Clise and Creswick. 


New Works now ready :— 


Western India in 1838. 


By Mrs. Postans, Author of  Cutch.’’ 


X. 
Dr. Cumming’s Notes of a Wanderer in 


Search of Health. 
2d edition, revised and corrected. 


I, 
Lady Chatterton’s Rambles in Ireland. 
2d edition, revised. 


XII. 

Major Hort’s Rock of Gibraltar. 
With numerous Drawings by Lieut. Lacey. 
XI. 

The Sea-Captain ; or, the Birthright. 
By Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 5th edition. 


XIV. 
What De Fellenberg has done for Education. 


XV. 
Lodge’s Peerage for 1840. 
Corrected throughout, from the Personal Communications of the 
Nobility. 


Si. 
The Friends of Fontainbleau. 
By Miss Burdon, Author of “ The Lost Evidence.” 


XVII. 
Max Wentworth ; a Novel. 


XVIII. 
The Monk and the Married Man. 


Bs Miss Julia Waddington. 








Agemte—for beetond, 3. Camming, Dubin ; for Seottand, Me™ 
and Bradtsia, hilinborgh- 
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n Monday, 13th instant, will be publ ished, 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XLVILI. price Six Shillings. 

Jontents :— 

1. Euripides and the Greek Drama. 

2. Schubert: Travels in the East. 

3. United States’ Progress of Philosophy. 

4. Architecture, Foreign and Domestic. 

5. Oriental and Classical Literature. 

6. Deschappelles and Whist. 

7. The Ethiopians’ Apocryphal Books. 

3. ‘The Eastern Question : Eaypt. 

9. Music Abroad and at Hom 

10, Miscellaneous Literary Notices, List of New Publi- 

cations on the Contin 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 


7 


eet ie New piitieain Street, Jan. 11. 
R. BENTL EY’S LIST of NEW 


BOOKS immediately forthcoming :— 


I. 

Norway and the Norwegians. 
By Robert Gordon Latham, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


II, 
The Ingoldsby Legends. 


By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with tceatone by George Cruikshank. 


The Saucy Jack ae the Indiaman. 
By Lieut. Charles Peake, R.N. 
2vols. post Bvo. 


IV. 
Eleven Years in Ceylon. 
Camprising Sketches of the Field-Sports and Natural History of 
that Colony, and an Account of its History and Antiquities. 
Major Forbes, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. 8vo. with — Illustrations. 


Cousin Geoffrey, the Oia Bachelor: a Novel. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq 
Author silt — Brag,” “ The Parson's Daughter," &e. 
3 vols. with Portrait of Mr. Hook. 


New Works just published :— 


I. 
Sam Slick’s Letter-Bag of the Great Western. 
Post 8vo. bound, uniform with ‘¢ The Clockmaker,” 
price 10s. Gd. 


IL. 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the 


Reign of the Stuarts. 
Ry J. H. Jesse, Esq, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings from original Paintings. 
“The great mass of interesting matter to be found in these 
volumes will make them one of the leading publications of the 
season.” —The Times. 


III. 
The First Volume of the complete and illustrated edition of 
The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford. 


In 8vo. handsomely bound, price 14 
*,* This edition, to be comprised in Six Monthly Volumes, 
will’ contain the entire Correspondence of Walpole, with numer- 
ous Letters never before published; forming an uninterrupted 
Series from the Year 1735 to 1797, and including his Letters to— 
George Montagu, Esq. | The Ear! of Hertford 
Sir Horace Mann Richard Bentley, Fsq. 
Richard West, Esq. Earl of Strafford 
Lady Craven Mrs. Hannah More 
Gray (the Poet) David Hume, Esq. 
Hon. H. Seymour Conway Countess of Ailesbury 
John Chute, Esq. Captain Jephson 
Sir David Dalrymple George Colman 
Rev. William Mason Mr. Pinkerton 
Lady Hervey | The Misses Berry, 
Lady Browne | &c. &e. 
The whole now first collected. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in rdinary to Her Majesty, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 142, 


is published this day. 


Contents :— 
1. Sir John Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive. 
2. Douglas on the Philosophy of the Mind. 
3. Revenue System of British India. 
4, M‘Culloch’s Edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
5. Tytler’s Illustrations of the History of England. 
6. Life and Discoveries of James 
7. Lord Roden’s Committee on Irish Crime. 
8. Post-Office Reform. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


ARL OF RODEN, 
BN? DUBLI IN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE for January, price 2s. 6d. contains : 
- Banking and Currency, Part First—2. Our Portrait Gallery, 
Ne IV,: The Ear! of Roden, with an Etching—3. Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer, Chapter 49, Munich; Chapter 60, The Tun at 
Munich ; Chapter 51, The Ball—4. T he Oak's Death Song—5. Re- 
collections of a Portrait Canter, No. 5: Mrs. St. Aubyn—6. 
Thuegee in India, and Semsereers in Ireland—7. The Way we 
do Things— Ranger, By Robert 
N. Fynn, Fsq. M.A.--9. British ‘Ameren: The Edinburgh Ca- 
binet Library—10, The Dublin Penny Journal. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 
London; Praser ami Co. Eaimhargh Sok) by ald Reokselers ix 
the United Kingdon, 








NEW WORKS, 
Printed for a “e Orme, and Co. 


OITERINGS of TRAVEL. By N. P. 
and. a » Esq. Author of “ Pencillings nef the Way.” 


THE STATESMEN of the COMMON- 

WEALTH of ENGLAND. With an Introductory 
Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. By JOHN 
FORSTER, Esq. 5 vols. f.cap 8vo. with Portraits, &c. price 
Os. cloth, lettered 


JENRY of GUISE: ~ the States of Blois. 
By G. P. R. — "ea 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, Gd. 


HE GOVERNESS; a Tale. By the 
COUNTESS of BL ESSINGTON. 2 vols. post Bvo. 2ls. 
cloth, lettered, 


HE THEORY of BOSSIOULEURS : 


or, anE of the Ph les on which 





dl 1 


are — JOHN LIND. 
LEY, ,Ph. D. F. Re S. 8vo. numerous oe 12s. cloth, let- 
ter 





vi. 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRI. 
CULTURE. By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. 3d edition, 
—— 8vo. with above 200 Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth, let- 
tered. 


ISTON’S ELEMENTS of SURGERY. 
2d edition, 8vo. with nearly 150 Wood Engravings and 
Three Plates, 25s. cloth, lettered, 


ACKENZIE'S. PRACTICAL 


TREATISE on the EYE. 3d edition, revised and | 


_ enlarged. 8vo. with above 100 Woodcuts, 25s. cloth, 





NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS, 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


L 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 
6th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


of 


M®. 


IL 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France, 
4th edition, 7 7 12mo. 198. 


Mrs, Markham’s Historical Conversations. 
"ae 6s. 


Little Arthur's History of England. 
By Lady Callcott. 
-\ new edition, 18mo, 3s. 


v. 
Stories for Children from the History of 
England. 


1th edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
A new edition, 18mo. 3s, 6d. 
VII. 
Progressive Geograph 


By the a of ** Stories for a 
3d edition, 18mo. 2s, 


VIII, 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 


y a Lady. 
2 vois. }9mo. Gs, 6d, each, bound, 


IX. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 
her Uncle. 


3d edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, 

and adapted to the Comprehension of Young Pupils. = edition, | 
enlarged and corrected, with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. boards 


|= and WATER. 2d edition, revised 


and corrected, 1 vol. f.cap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 


EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; compre. 
hending the Elements of Botany, with their Applica- | | 
— to Agriculture. 3d edition, 1 vol. f.cap. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
ettered. 


OLITICAL ECONOMY; in which the! 

Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th 

—— revised and enlarged, 1 vol. f.cap. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth, 
ettered. 


HEMISTRY ; in which the Elements of | 


that Science are ‘familiarly explained, and illustrated by 
Experiments. 13th edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. 19mo. | 
with 18 Plates, 14s. boards. | 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co. | 





Price 15s. Vols. I. and I 
| ‘EUROPE pendant le CONSULAT et, 
V' EMPIRE de NAPOLEON. 
Par M, CAPEFIGUE. | 
Ouvrage écrit sur les ge des principaux Cabinetsde | 
urope, | 
Dulau and Co. 37 Soho Square. j 


N E Ww B oO Oo K S_ just published by'| 
Mr. MURRAY. 


x, 
Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


A new edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 


Il. 
Milman’s Poetical Works. 


First complete edition, 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 18s. 


Il. 
Correspondence of the Great Lord Chatham, 
Vols. 111. and IV. completing the Work. 8vo. 15s. each. 
IV. P 
Austria. 


By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 








Vv. 
Arago's Life of James Watt. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. P. Muirhead, Esq. 
8 


LIEUT. NEWROLD'S ACCOUNT OF 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 26s. 

VI. 

Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 

Sd edition, with nearly 100 Plates. Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


VIL. 
Hungary and Transylvania. 
By John Paget, sq. 88 —— 2 vols. vo. 


Milman’s History of Christianity. 
B vols. Ben. Neat week- 
Jabn Murra, Albemarle Seneet- 





in which} 


AMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


“We recommend those who wish to acquire a know- 
ledge of languages in the least time possible, to use the books 
| arranged with interlineal translations, by J. Hamilton.” 

The “ Edinburgh Review” ascribes to the author of this system 
“the great merit of introducing translations made in invariable 
accordance with a strict verbal analysis;” and it remarks, that 
‘it is this peculiarity which renders them such invaluable instru- 
ments to the learner.” 

The following Books, on the Hamiltonian System, are published 
at Souter’s Schoo! Library, 131 Fleet Street :— 
LATIN. . @ 
Gospel of St. John..... eee 0 
Epitome Historiw Sac 0 ATID cecccrevesersees 
sop’s Fables ... 0 | Florian’s Fables, i2mo. .. 
Pheedrus’ eocnnets 0 | Frank, 2 Parts 1 
Eutropius ..... © |Gospel of St. John .. 
Aurelius Victor - 0 |Perrin’ 's Fables 
Cornelius Nepos ... 6 | Récueil Choisi 
Select ¢ Profanis.. M ‘Telemachus 
Casar’s Commentaries... 7 
Ceisus Medicina, 

3 vols. } 
Cicero's Four Orations.. 
mee s © Conspectus, 1 16 


FRENCH. & 
» Exile of Si- 6 


ERMAN. 
| Edward Po lesmena 
0 | Gospel of St. John........ 4 
0 |Rebineen der = Pend 10 
2 vols. 
76 ITALIAN. 
First Six Books of rs {Gospel of St. John.. 
Aineid : Merope, by Alfieri 
Ovid .. +7 6|Notti Romane.. 
REEK, | Novelle Morali 
Gospel of St. John........ e | aseo's di Favole . 
Gospel of St. Matthew... T'asso's Jerusaiem De 
Aésop’s Fables ...... 
os ecta Minora 


Latin Verbs. 


Apherinns of Hippocrates 9 
The History, Principles, and Practice of the System, 14. ed. 





DE FOE'S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Printed uniformly with the heen | eae Vol. IIL. (being 
the Life of OVELS yoy pri bound in cloth, 


‘HE N and M ISCELLANEOUS 
B.. of DANIEL DE FOE 
This Work is printed by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford. The entire 
Collection will form 18 vols. Each Work of the Author may be 
purchased separately. 
Vol. 1V. will be published on the Ist of February, and contain 
the Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Chenpeltes and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Bookseller 





paca PRIZE ESSAY. ' 
3s. Gd. 


In 8vo. TiIFE 
SSAY on the LIFE and INSTITU. 
TIONS of OFFA, KING of MERCIA, 7 2. 755-794. 
By the Rev. HENRY MACKENZIE, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford; Master of Bancroft’s 's Hospital. 
Published by Hamilton and Co. Paternoster Row ; Smith, Elder, 
and Co, Cornhill; and H. Wix, New Bridge Street. 





NEW AND weernat no OF GULL IVER'S 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 
Beautifully printed in large 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


49,8 
ART IV. of the New Standard Edition of 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Iilustrated by upwards “4 

Four Hundred Woodcuts, after Designs by Grandville. Wit 
Notes and Elucidations from various Original and hs 
Sources; an Essay on Philosophic and Satirical Fictions; a New 

Life of Swift. 
By W.C. TAYLOR, LL.D. M.R.AS. Xe. 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Lender: Hayward and Moore, 53 Patesposter Row 
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ERE enieaaaon 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Uniform in 98 Volumes, small 8vo. 198 Engravings. 


LIFE BY MR. 
WAVERLEY N 


POETRY. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 


LOCKHART. 
NOVELS. 48 vols. 96 Engravings. 


10 vols. 21 Engravings. Just completed. 


With the Author's Introductions of 1830, varions Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
‘not to be found in any other Editions. 


4. PROSE WRITINGS. 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 
*,* Any odd Volumes to make up Sets. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 11. 


~R. COLBURN has just published 
the following NEW WORKS :~ 


1, 
Marian ; or, a Young Maid’s Fortunes. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
Author of “ Lights and “a of Irish Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Spitfire; a Nautical Romance. 
By Capt. sine hamier. 3 vols. 


The Duchess of St. Albans’ Memoirs. 
2d edition, with Additions, 8 vols. with I'wo Portraits 
and an _" 


The Diary. of a Nun. 
vols. post 8vo. 
moaniye? graceful, saedeaating, and” touching story,”—New 
unth 
Also, just ready, 


Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw, 
ba A Honour to Catherine II. Written by Herself. 
To which are subjoined, py Letters of the Empress 
Catherine, and other celebrated Personages, 
2 vols. Bv0. "ie - rome aby &e. 


Lives of the Queen of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. 
With Aneedotes of eee a Now first published, from 
Official Records and ot' ments, oe as well as Public. 
By Nice Agnes stri Stric! 
Sinall Bvo. 98, 64, Beautiful y saabalitohes with Portraits and 
Vignettes. Dedicated, 7 so. to Her Majesty. 


A Winter in aw oP and Iceland. 
™ By the Hon. Mr. Dillon, 
2 vols. post Svo. ey ee Illustrations. 


Memoirs of Madame Malibran, 
With Selections from her Cor 
B; the Countess Merlin. 
post 8vo. with Portrait. 
Henry Comurn, Puulisner, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





DEDICATED TO LORD MILL.» HON. GENERAL 


Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


or in Eleven 
Parts, at 9. ge — ive 


bound, 
cinveiisned ith Portraits, 
eath, Warren, & 
hal his Grace the 


UKE of WELLING? ON, embracing his 


Military, Civil, @md Political Career, to the present 


Shien stad 
Edited by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 
Captain H. P. 42d Royal Highlanders. 

** Sir James Alexander's ‘ Life of Wellington’ has the partie 
Savemiage of being the cheapest, of inserting a large portion of 
the or nd of ing within popular 
limits the cary military details 


lobe. 
Honry Come: ublisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
de: 
iok vel. , Bv0. 16s. clot 


rs received ox 4 all Booksellers. 

CLASSICA and ARCHEOLOGICAL | 
DICTIONARY of the Manners, Customs, Laws, Insti- | 
tutions, Artes &o. of the celebrated Nations of Antiquity, and of | 

the Midi » Towhich is pecized, a Synopticai and Chro- 
tabagiast © pncient Histor 

P. TIN NU ITTALL, LL.D. 
i Juveuals s ** Satires,” Works of Horace, &c. 
ittaker and Co; ‘I’. Tegg ; Duncan and Malcolm ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, cm 0.; J, Bohn; and Harvey 
Oxford : J. H. Park 








and Darton. 
BRITISH MUSEUM MARBLB. 
ustrated with Fifty-six Engr avings, and a few W. 
VESCRI PTION Fthe COLLECTION o 
ANCIENT MARBLES in the BRITISH MU te, 
re Ta VIII. containing a Description of the Frieze of the Par- 


By EDWARD HAWKINS, Exsy. F.R.S. &c, 

eeper of the Antiquities in the British Museum. 
In this aud the two preceding Parts together are contained an 
Historical Ap =o sr erente, ee ofthe Sculptures which | 


the Metopes, e@ Frieze. Part VI. 
25> Part VII. 2. if Part VIII. 8/. 38. Large pa ies 
tively, Bl. Bs., 3. Bs, and Al. 149, Ga. paige 
Le pos had at the British Museum; and also of Messrs. Lo 

Celnaatt and Co.; Payue and Foss; W. Pickering; and Domin: c | 


A VAST FUND OF AMUSEMENT FOR 17s. 
RUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 
The Set of Six Years, neatly bound in 2 vols. containing 
72 Engravings on Steel, and six Hieroglyphics, by George Cruik- 
shank, many hundred Woodcuts, and a great variety of humorous 
pieces. 
%%% Possessors of odd volumes may have them completed 


and boun 
Charles Titt, 86 Fleet Street. 


Price 2, in boards 
HE EFFECTS of LITERATURE upon 
the MORAL C oe —" A Lecture delivered at 
the Tolsey, Gloucester, Sept. 
gOEN GOU eR I DOWLING, ¥: bee 
or of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucest 
Rivingtons,: St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
An Introduction to the Critical Study of 
Ecclesiastical History. 8vo. 9s. 
n Bvo. price 43. 


INA SFORZA; a Tragedy, in Five 


Acts. 
By RK, ZOUCH S. TROUGHTON. 
Saunders aan biantens Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


Nt AME RICAN REVIEWS, MAGA. 
S, &e. 
. North ‘American Review, No. CV. 6s. 


met. 
New York Review, No. X. . Quar- 

terly. 

3. Silliman’s American Journal of Science 
and Art, No. LXXVI. 7s. 6d. Quarterly. 
| 4, American Biblical No. 
| XXXVI. 7s. 6d, Quarterly. 
| 8. Christian Examiner and General Review, 
| No. XCV. 3s. Once in Two Months. 
| 6. United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review, No. XXI. 2s. 6d. Monthly. 

7. American Almanack and Repository of | 
Useful Knowledge for 1840. 5s. 
| tendon: Wiley and Putnam, 35 Paterntater Row. 











Repository, 


With Important Aadtlone, beautifully printed on anew plan, 
in | large vol, with an Cay geo Title-page, and upwards 
of 1500 Enyravings of Arms, &c. ce 38s. bound, 


| a ares PEE RAGE. ‘and BARONET- 
AGE for 1649. 
Containing all the New Creations, and much other new matter, 
the result of great Research, and of Communications with the 
| various Noble Families; forming the most complete, the most 
— and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the 
publ 
iw Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
‘To be had of all Booksellers. 


‘OLONIAL MAGAZINE (No. 1). 

_/ Edited by ROBERT MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 

“ This is a solid and able publication, which will be of infinite 
| value both to the mother-country, and to those wonderfully ex- 
| ten sive colonies which are carrying the English language and 
Pree from pole to pole.”"—Literary Gazette. 

We commend the ‘ Colonial Magazine’ to the intelligent and 
votsiation as likely to guide them in the pursuit of that knowledge 
| 90 essential to the full developement of the vast resources of our 
| numerous colonies.”-—The Parthenon. 

** This magazine will anit every one who has really at heart 
the welfare and happiness of his country.”— Shefigd Patriot. 
Advertisements for No. II. of the “ Colonia! Magazine,” must 
be forwarded tothe Publishers by the 20th inst.— Bills (3000) by 
the 24th. To all persons desirous of bringing their productions 
under the notice ofthe wealthy cnd intelligent at home and 
; abroad—but particularly to Merchants and Manufacturers, not 
| ene in the habit of advertising, anxious to form new con- 
jons, agencies, &c. Xc., this Magazine especially recommends 
| itself, Advertisers are requested to send by post direct to 
Fisher, Son, and Ce. Newgate Street, London. 
THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
In a lar — square i6imo. embellished with nearly 300 
| avings, price 74. Gd. bound in cloth, 
| \HE CHILD S OWN BOOK. The 6th 
edition, revised and corrected. Containing, among 
| numerots others, Aladdin; Blue Beard ; Children in the Wood ; 
| pessonatess Little Jack; Puss in Hoots; Jack and the Bean 
Stalk; Three Wishes; Tom Thumb; Ked Riding Hood; Robin 
Hood; White Cat; Yellow Dwarf; Whittington and his Cat, &c. 
London: Printed for Thomas Vex, 73 Cheapside; and may 
procured, by order, of atl other Booksellers. 





er oe mee = 
In 4to, price 4/. 10s. in French boards, and on royal paper 4to, 
pve Hage te or of the Plates, and a Portrait of the 
uthor, pri 
TREATISE on PAINTING, In Four 
Parts. Lilustrated by One Hundred and Thirty Etchings 
from celebrated Pictures of the wv roo Venetian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and English pe ;_and Wi 
By JOHN BURNET, ERS. 
The Pore: may y be had separate. 
1. On the Education of the Eye, in reference 
to Painting. 2d edition, price 12, 5s, mm 
2. On Composition. 5th edition. 
in boards. « ash 
3. On Light and Shade. 4th edition. 
18s. in boards. . . 
4. On Colour, 4th edition. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
in boards. 


Price lis. 


Price 


James Carpenter, Old Bond Street. 


"SILK, PORCELAIN, AND GLA 
In f.cap 8vo. with V ignette Title and Fifty Woodcuts, 
price 6s. cloth, letter 
TREATI SE an the ORIGIN, 
PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT, and PRESENT 
STATE ofthe ppt ACTURK of PORCELAIN and GLASS. 
By G. K. PORTER, Esq. F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Progress of the Nation,” &c. &c. 
By the same Author, with Vignette*Mitieand Thirty-nine 
Woodcats, price 6s. cloth, lettered , 
A Treatise on the Origin, Progress, and Present 


State of the Silk Manufacture. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 


In f.cap 8vo. with pe ey Title re smeeeay Fifty Woodcuts, 
ce 6s. cloth, 
TREATISE on HY DROSTATICS and 
PNEUMATICS 
By DR. LARDNER. 
By the same Author, with Vignette Title and Forty Woodcuts, 
6s. cloth, lettered, 
A Treatise on Heat. 
Also, by the same Author, assisted by Capt. Kater, 
Treatise on Mechanics. 
1 vol, f.cap 8vo. with Twenty-one Steel Plates, 6s. cloth. 
London: Longman, Orme and Co.; and John Tayler. 





e 2. éd. 
HE ITALIAN. “OPERA in 1839; its 
latest Improvements and existing Defects impartially 
considered. 
By the Author of “ The Star of La Scala,” “ Her ? aia 8 
Theatre,” ‘« Hints on the Italian Opera,” &c. 
London: J. Alfred Novello, 69 Deaa § 


Street, Soh 
Price 6s. boards, 

oO E i R 

By JOHN STERLING. 

Bdward Moxon, Dover Street. 
- clot th, price ls. 6d. ; silk, 

'PHE HEART'S TONGUE; 

tion of Original and Selected Poetry. 

London ; Hayward and Moore, 53 Paternoster Row; B. Smith, 

| 74 South Castle erie Liverpool; and sold by all Hooksellers. 


Gd. 
“a Compila- 





Price 6s. boand in clot 
HE HAND. BOOK of CHEMISTRY, 


witha 1 


iP 





Index o' 

G. i. AUN ‘Tee 

London: W.S. Orr Pr Co. W.and R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; 
and Curry and Co. Dublin. 


~ SIR WALTER ee. S Alga OF SCOTLAND 
OOL EDITIO 
bound, peek bn or ‘PANE 

(PuE. "HISTORY of SCOTL ‘AND, from 

the Earliest Period to the wena of the Rebellion» 1745-46, 
contained in =a of a Grandfat 

SIR WALTER 'scoT T, Bart. 

Robert aden, Edinburgh; Whittaker ‘and Co. London. 


NBW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 
With Eleven Engravings, price 8d. the 
ITERARY WORLD (Part IX.), a 
Journal of Popular Information and Entertainment. 
Conducted by John Timbs, Eleven Years Editor of The Mirror.” 
Engravings: The President Steam-Ship; the Stereoscope ; 
New Church at Maita; the newly-discovered Balleny Isles; the 
Tower of Nesle; Cliristmas in Haddon Hall; anid Five others; 
with Sixty closely- printed Pages of Literary and Scientific 
Novelties. 
Vol. I. of the “ Literary World,” with Sixty,six Rogeavings, 
5s. 6d. cloth. Also in Weekly Numbers, price wopence, 
George Berger, Holy weil Street, Strand. 
2 > 
Tats EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for January (the Commencement of a Volume) contains 
—The Claims of the Melbourne Ministry to the Support of 
Reformers—Hunting a Fummard—The Alias—The Picture 
Dealer ~Memoirs of Bentham, by Dr, Bowring—The English- 
man’s Fireside—A Danish Tradition—W estmoreland and Society 
of the Lakes, by Mr. De Quincey— Mrs. Gore’s “ Preferment”— 
Violet Hamilton ; or, the Talented Family; a Tale, &c. &c. 
Wiiliam Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, London, 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Ham- 
mersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Puilin’s 
Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, fare 
at their Printing Office, Namber 26 Castle Street, Leices 

Square, in the said County; and published by WILLI AM 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County 
aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 





County, on Saturday, January ! th, 1840. 





